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Vixere fortes ante Agamemnon Piatt 
Multi; sed omnes illaerimabiles 

Urguentur ignotique long& 
Nocte, carent quia vate saero. 
Hor. O. 








Tue biography of living persons must always be partial and 
imperfect. However untainted by prejudice the biographer may 
be, however acute in separating the reality from the fictions of 
enmity on the one hand, and prejudice on the other, still his 
labours will be fruitlesss; they will sometimes be frustrated by 
vanity, and sometimes by caprice. Important truths will always 
be withheld, when the past situation of an individual does not 
coincide with the present ; pride and vanity look with abhor. 
rence upon a register which strips off the adventitious. trappings 
bestowed by time and circumstance; they struggle with impa- 
tient anxiety to withdraw the eye from the humility of past times, 
and endeavour to fix it on the grandeur of the present. This is, 
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indeed,. the weakness of a little mind, at once swelled with con. 
ceit and distrustful of its own powers ; a just pride would find 4 
sincere pleasure in retracing the past, and would delight in the 
consciousness of talent which could raise poverty to wealth, and 
obscurity to fame. High birth and riches are the casual gifts of 
fortune ; genius is an emanation from the Deity himself; it is the 
enlivening ray which his bounty has bestowed to raise man from 
the level of the brute creation. 

In the present instance the materials are scanty; (hey hav 
been industriously collected, and are, we beli@ve, correct ; bu 
still they will hardly be sufficient to gratify the reader's curto-ity, 
We have nothing to offer but a dry detail of birth, parentage, an: 
education unadorned by any of those strange adventures and lawl 
able anecdotes which are usually expected in theatrical bio. 
graphy. 

Frances Manta Kerry was born at Brighton on the fifteenth 
of October, 1790. Her father’s name was Mark, the brother of 
Michael Kelly, the composer, less celebrated for originality, thar 
judicious compilation from every composer extant. The family 
seems to be theatrical in most of its branches ; her half-sister, 
Mrs. Mathews, is the wife of the noted mimic of that nam, 
and her sister, Lydia, has been for some years on the stage : her 
first appearance in London was at the Lyceuin, in the parte! 
Rosina. 

Miss Kelly, at an early age, began a course of education that 
almost prescribed the stage as her future profession. At the age 
of seven, when the mind may be considered as a pure waven 
tablet, capable of receiving any impression, she was _placel 
under the tuition of her uncle Michael, and articled to him 
for nine years. Most probably the intention was to qualify her 
as a singer for the stage, for, in two years after, she was brought 
forward at Drury Lane in chorusses, and other subordinate parts 
that were not connected with music. Amongst other parts, she 
performed, and, as we have been told, with credit to herself, the 
character of the infant Duke of York, in Shakspeare’s tragedy 0 
Richard the Third; judging from her present tragic powers, (bi 
. tale of her success is hardly probable. 
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In the.summer of 1807 she received an engagement at Glasgow, 
and it may be’ presumed that her efforts were successful, as, in 
the ensuing season, she was engaged at the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket ; perhaps this might in some measure be attributed to 
he interest of Mr.. Mathews, who, though but an indifferent 
actor, had acquired a great reputation for his talents as a mimic. 

From this theatre Miss Kelly passed to Mr. Arnold's English 


Opera, and received a trifling encrease of salary. Her merits now 


were more justly appreciated than before ; notwithstanding every 
obstacle, she rose rapidly in the public estimation, and, in con- 
sequence, was received into the Drury Lane Company, the shat- 
tered remains of which performed during the winter season at the 
Lyceum. 

It is hardly just to enter into the private life of a living per- 
former; to drag forth the little anecdotes oi a family for the gra- 
tilication of idle curiosity, is, in our opinion, worse than libel- 
ous ; it must proceed from folly or malignity, ‘or both conjoined, 
yet, when the private life of such an individual is hizhly honour- 
able and worthy of emulation, it becomes a sacred duty to do 
justice to the deserver. Upon this principle we may be allowed to 
testify the unbounded liberality and unceasing filial affection that 
distinguishes this lady in her private character. 

Miss Kelly can only be considered as excellent in farce, and 
the other subordinate characters of the drama; simple girls 
and flippant chkambermaids. Without doubt much praise is 
due to the performer who is a perfect representative of second- 
rate parts ; in some cases, perhaps, it is the most arduous task ; 
yet still celebrity is rarely attached but to the performer of cha- 
racters, which, by their own weight and importance, occupy the 
first place in the picture. The great talents of a Kean or a 
Kemble would never have raised them to real fame in the secon- 
dary parts of Macduff or Richmond. The spectator is still less 
inclined to give any thing more than momentary praise to the 
most perfect performance of such parts as Caroline in the Prize, 
or Maria in Of Age To-morrow ; he admires the acting, praises, 
and forgets it; nor can the contrary be with reason expected ; 
such characters are not sufficiently prominent; they are of too 
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little importance in themselves, too feeble to fix the attention anq 
create lasting admiration. 

Whether Miss Kelly would shine in the higher walks of tragedy 
or comedy can be decided only by the trial; we think she woulg 
not. She acts rather from strong feeling than strong intellect; 
her features are incapable of expressing the higher passions, and 
her figure and manners are light and trifling. She will alwaysh FF 
excellent in secondary characters, but would most probably sink [JF 
under any higher effort. : 
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Those who can receive no pleasure from the present, merely 
because it is present, and amuse themselves with idle and exag. 


gerated fictions of past times, may, perhaps, think these praises 
much too liberally bestowed. 


















** Redit ad fastos et virtutem estimat annis, 
Miraturque nibil nisi quod Libitina sacravit.” Hor.. 





These pretended lovers of antiquity are, in fact, most ardent 
lovers of themselves ; by praising the past which they have seen, 
they acquire something like a superiority over those unhappy 
beings whose heads have not acquired the venerable nakedness of 
age, and whose eyes are unfortunately undimmed by time. For us 
who have not yet arrived to the dignity of a wig, but wear our 
natural hair with all the unblushing impudence of youth, who 
are guilty of seeing without spectacles, and walking without 
crutches, we must be content to judge of merit without the aid 
of any other reference or comparison but that with nature, most 
piously hoping, that nature has not lost much of her original 
value by the process of time; and trusting that old age will 


neither sink us into querulous envy, or harden us into stupid 
rancour. 




























** Honestum cause genus putatur, cum aut id defendimus quod ab omnibus ' 
defendendum videtur ; aut id oppugnamus, quod ab omnibus videtur oppus- i 
¥ 





ari debere,” 
Cicero, Rhet. 
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THE STRANGER KNIGHT. 
(Concluded from p. 136.) 


She related all that had passed with nerves yet quivering at the 
recollection.—Fancy could not have deceived her—the moon 
shone, though faintly; and what rendered the point more clear, 
no impressions of terror had assailed her upon entering the grove 
—her mind was perfectly at ease, and her intellects unclouded by 
time or circumstance. The points appeared in a very different 
_ light to Una, who judged of all with the calmnesss and accuracy 
natural to one unconcerned. She was convinced from the recital, 
that Amelia had first worked herself to a state of terror, and then 
been duped by fancies of her own creation. The gloominess of 
the hour, the place itself, the attending circumstances, all tended 
to justify her opinion; and, at last, her mistress yielded, though 
slowly, to her reasoning.—*‘ O Una,” she said, ‘ if I could think 
it was only an illusion of my disturbed imagination, but a phan- 
tom raised by night and darkness, I should indeed be happy’’— 

«* Rely upon it, lady,’ replied Una, ‘‘I have explained it 
rightl.—The gloom of the evening, by disturbing your fancy, 
prepared it for the reception of “any ideal terror that local cir- 
cumstances might give rise to; and, in this state, the shadows 
flitting indistinctly acruss the statue, made it seem to you in 
motion.” 

‘© It may be so—and yet I saw it with such terrible distinct 
ness—its colossal arms rising slowly from its side ; its lifeless eyes 
rolling in their sockets—Una, it cannot be, it was not fancy.” 

** Dearest lady, you deceive and alarm yourself by fears of ideal 
objects, that exist only in your heated imagination. In sucha 
place and hour, attended with every local circumstance that could 
favour the suggestions of fancy, it is not at all surprising that 
you should have been thus deluded.” 

‘““QUna! Una! could I believe this!—but no; it is your 
affection that prompts you to speak thus, without yourself feeling 
convinced,” 


“ Indeed, I say but what I really think. The holy fathers of 
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the monastery tell us of spirits, and unearthly agencies, springing” im 
from the floods, and the earth, and the air, but never that their at 


power is employed to call inanimated substance into life.” 
‘‘ Terror, arising from the situation might have deccived me; 


and, perhaps, after all it is byt a vision of the heated fancy.” bl 
«‘ [It is no more; and when to-morrow the bright beams of tle ” 
sun dart through the casement, and you hear the joyous song of aa 
the lark, and are roused by the bustle of day, these dark fancies ps 
will vanish, and leave no trace upon the mind.” ” 
«© Oh! that I could now hear about me the busy motion of day, 
and gaze upon the cheerful sun beams.’’— | . 
“« Try to sleep, dearest lady—the morning will quickly come.” . 
«* But speak to me—let me hear the sound of your voice—the 
silence of night is dreadful to me.—Let me hear you speak— : 
t 


break this awful stillness—my own voice comes back upon my 
ear like hollow tones breathed from the bosom of some sepul- 
chre.”’ 
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«¢ Shall I sing 2” 
** Aye; or read, or talk—only interrupt the horrible silence i , 
the hour. And light yonder tapers—I would be circled with « : 
blaze of light ; for wherever there is a partial darkness, ghastly 
faces, and heads of monstrous size, and a thousand antick, but 
dreadful shapes, arise to blast my sight.’ is 
Una saw it was in vain to contend with the distempered ima- ¥ 
gination of her mistress; the attempt to subdue the evil onl F | 


served to encrease its violence: she therefore prudently ceased 
from the endeavour, and only sought to calm her by humouring 
her wayward fancy. The wax tapers, blazing in every corner of 
the apartment, formed an artificial day-light, and left no food 
for Amelia’s brain to work on; while the sound of her lute and 
voice completely dispelled the idea of Joneliness, so awful toa 
guilty mind. Amelia soon fell into a profound slumber, and the 
night passed away without disturbance. 

With the day-light returned the courage of Amclia: in propor- 
tion to her former terrors was her, present insensibility; she 
joined with Una in ridiculing her past fears, and talked gaily of 
the approaching nuptials, The thought of her murdered hus- 
band rarely damped her joy—if it at all crossed her mind, the 
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impression’ was but for a moment ; one soothing idea was always 
at hand to pour balm into the wounds of conscience—the assassi- 
nation had not been coolly: premeditated and basely executed ; 
self-preservation, the first law of nature, had occasioned the 
blow ; he had fallen with his sword im his hand, and in the act of 
attempting the life of others. It is true, in this account the 
cause of his anger was forgotten, or, at least omitted ; but any 
palliation, however weak, is agreeable to a heart ill at ease with 
itself, and anxiously looking round for relief. 

The nuptial day at length arrived—all was tumultuous joy—the 
hall was crowded with knights, caparisoned in all the splendour of 
arms; and the castle court rung with the clatter of horses’ hoofs, 
and the mingled voices of ’squire and page, that filled up the gay 
retinue of knighthood. —And now the choral hymn swelled upon 
the air—the tender bride and martial bridegroom knelt before the 
altar—the vow, the fatal vow, was sealed.—The holy abbot 
stretched his hand in token of blessing over the bridal pair—his 
aved voice, slowly, though distinctly, breathed forth a prayer, 
imploring life and happiness to the union. At that moment the 
raven croaked more hoarsely from the funeral cypress-tree, and 
the painted glass threw a bloodier stain upon the pavement ; but 
no ear heard that mournful shriek, no eye observed that crimson 
glow. | 

The nuptial ceremony was succeeded by the bustle and splendour 
of a tournament, in which the courtesy and valour of chivalry 
were alike conspicuous. Amelia, encircled by a brilliant group 
of noble females, sate in a gallery elevated above the field, the 
umpire of knightly courage and chivalrous address. The prize, a 
diamond cross, glittered round her neck, and seemed doubly 
brilliant from the bosom that supported it. Many a knight panted 
for the mead of glory, and was borne from the field smeared with 
the gore that welled from his own breast. Many a trembling 
fair followed with joyous eyes her lover to the combat, but saw 
him beaten from his horse, and wallowing in the bloody sand. 
Each female heart throbbed high with hope when she saw her 
lover's plume waving gallantly in the air, his armour elittering in 
the sun, and his coarser, pawing the earth impatient for the 


fight—a minute—but a minute, and the plume was beaten to the 
Vou, V. QE 
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earth, the splendour of the steel was dyed in blood, and the 































proud steed lay rolling with his master in the sand. 4 
The day had thus elapsed, and the marriage-feast began— ° 
With their arms the knights had laid aside their roughness, and I 
those who had been most valiant, or most fortunate, in the ficld, Ie 
now strove to maintain an equal superiority in the hall. All was 2 t 
gaiety and pleasure. The glass circulated rapidly, the mirth ‘ 
became louder, and the hours flew on swiftly and unperceived, i \ 





An old knight, more thoughtful than the rest, rose from his scat, 





and, addressirg his companions, said— 
‘¢ The hour of midnight is at hand—Hark! the bell strikes 
to the health and happiness of the bridal pair!” 







Every cup was replenished at these words, when the doors wer 





flung open, and a knight, in complete armour, stalked slow 





in. At this intrusion many asword glittered, half drawn from ii 





scabbard ; but a deep silence prevailed. 







‘© Fear not me,” said the stranger knight— this arm has lon J 
ceased to wield a sword, and the iron mail sits heavy on my limk 
My home is far from hence, but I have come to claim my brite; 
and better that she sleep with me, in my cold and distant lar, 
than voluptuously wallow in the bed of incest.” 





As he ceased to speak, 2 lamentable cry was heard without, 
‘that sounded like a funeral wail. At first it burst upon thee 





Joud and shrill ; but, in a few minutes, died away, and a silence, 





like the stillness of the grave, succeeded. The stoutest heai: 





were shaken with terror, and every sword was involuntarily 1 





turned in its scabbard.—But the stranger listened to the shriek 
of death as to something long familiar. 





‘© Hush! hush!” he cried—‘* Hush! ye vampires of death, \ 







spirits of the grave—the hour is not yet come; but the minute 
swiftly fly, and the feast of blood is almost ready for your hunst 
lips’’— 


Again the same piercing shriek was heard, but louder and mort 





appalling. It was like the hungry how! of the wolf as he prowl 





in some church-yard beneath the moon-light, and greedily snutf 
up the scent of death. Every heart throbbed in the pause thi 
followed.—The stranger snatched a goblet from the table, an 
exclaimed— 
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«« Health to the bridal pair! health to the wife and the son of 
Ottocar!—health to the adulterous mother and the incestuous 
son!—héalth and happiness for evgr—the health of death !—the 
happiness of the grave!” 

<< Measureless liar !’’ cried Schwitzer, and rushed from his seat 
to the intruder. 

‘«< Surike! strike, my son!” shricked the stranger-knight ; and, 
unclosing his visor, discovered a cold and bloodless form, that 
seemed newly dug from out the grave.—No life beamed in those 
fixed and glassy eyes—no blood rolled in those grave-blanched 
cheeks—no motion quivered in those pallid lips——He spoke, 
and the voice came hollow from his breast as from the marble 
jaws of the sepulchre. Horror, for a moment, froze Schwitzer 
motionless to the spot—in the next, with the madness of despair, 
he plunged his weapon in his heart, and died without a groan. 
The stranger-knight Iaughed hoarsely—knecling down by the 
corpse, with his gauntletted hands he scooped the blood from the 
wound, and approached Amelia. 

“‘ Tremble thou murderess, tremble adulteress, tremble thou | 
lost-one, abandoned by God and man. Drink! drink !—blood 
must henceforth circle in thy goblet, and fill the merriment of 
thy feasts—Drink! drink! that the measure of thy crimes may 
be complete.” 

The boiling blood was raised to her lips—one loud, one terrible 
shriek, burst from her overcharged breast, and she fell lifeless to 
the earth. Again the piercing cry of death howled upon the 
breeze ; but not distant as before—it was in the hall itself, above, 
below, around, the ustonished knights—the sheeted lightning 
blazed in a continued stream, and the thunder rolled, and the 
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ute: wind whistled, as if it would tear the castle from its foundation. 

ner When all again was calm, the bodies of the mother and son were 
lying upon the paved floor reduced to a heap of ashes. 

more i END. oS, dS. 
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> that If any of our readers should wish to peruse this trifle in a collected form, he 


will find the different parts scattered in Nos. 1, p.135 2, p. 62; 3, p. 1185 
4, p. 191; 24, p. 275 95, p. 703 26, p. 1325 27, p. 207. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


HISTORY OF JOSEPH PIGNATA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KOTZEBUE. 


[Continued from p. 162.] 


Every week the two companions in misfortune overwhelmed 
the humane visitor with fresh prayers.—‘* On what account,” said 


they, ‘* have we lost the only consolation of our misfortune ?— 
By what action have we rendered ourselves unworthy of that 
kindness which was promised to be perpetual?” In reply to such 
entreaties, it was said, that their present rooms were too small 
to contain two prisoners ; and Pignata, with great presence ¢ 
mind, contrived to profit by this pretext. He had remarked, that 
there was but one amongst all the apartments of this infernal 
building, which, from its being situated. in a corner of the house, 
Was neither surrounded by ditches, nor yet by the usual immense 
walls. Could he but burst through the side; he would be imne- 
diately in the street. He had learnt from the jailor, that this 
room was larger than the rest, and this he used as an excuse to 
request it for himself and his friend. The Inquisitors were fat 
from suspecting the hopes and projects that lurked beneath thi 
desire, and, at last, they consented. 

With cries of joy Pignata and Alfonsi flew into each other's 
arms. They loved each other with more than fraternal love ; for 
not education or habit, but misfortune, was the mother of theit 
more than brotherly affection. 

After their first emotions had subsided, they searched their new 
prison with looks of anxious curiosity. » The first was only a sort 
of little anti-chamber ; the passage to the second was through 
this, which received light from the window of the third alone; 
an event which, from very intelligible causes, did’ not displease 
the friends. They had now given up all hopes of obtaining free- 
dom from the kindness of man, and were therefore firmly resolved 
not to be lulled into idleness a second time, but to use all means 
of escape, which that powerful and inventive creator, Necessity, 
could suggest. 
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One day Pignata was suddenly called to the Sub-vicar ; he went, 


and ruminated by the way upon the possible causes of this visit. 
It may be easily conjectured what were his surprize and emotions, 

















when the priest’s door opened, and his mother, more than 





eighty years of age, and his only brother, rushed into his arms. 





This brother was in the service of the Prince of Eckenburg ; he 





had come to Rome to console his deserted mother, and arrange 





her disordered affairs. As he could only wish, without venturing 





to hope, for the deliverance of his brother; and, at the same 





time, did not like to leave his mother alone and helpless, he pre- 





vailed upon her, notwithstanding her advanced age, to travel 





with him to Germany. She consented, under condition that she 





should see her son, Joseph, once more before her death, and her- 





eclf tottered upon her crutch before the assembly of the Holy In- 





quisition, intreating this favour in the name of God, with the 





warm tears of motherly affection. Her reverential age, her sick- 





ness, her maternal anxiety, her tears, moved even those tigers : 





Pignata’s prison-doors were opened; he once again enjoyed the 





inexpressible delight of clasping to his heart the dearest object of 





his affection. 





There naturally were more tears than conversation at this 





melancholy meeting. His brother presented him with a small 





™ diamond ring; and his mother gave him some double ducats, the 


fruits of her parsimony. The ring was left him, but the gold he 







| : was forced to give to the care of the Father-Vicar, who, however 

3 justly, kept them for himself. 

a The good old mother could hardly release her beloved son from 
‘ her arms. She covered him with tears and kisses, and entreated 

; him, while every word was interrupted by her sobbing, not to 





give way to despair. The brother endeavoured to console him ty 





HARE vee 


promising to obtain for him a letter of recommendation to the 
Pope. The Father, whose double ducats chinked in his pocket, 
reminded him it was time to end the visit. The aged mother was 
torn from her unhappy son; she burst into tears, which might 
sooner have changed stone into wax, than moved the heart ofan 
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Inquisitor.—Pignata returned to his cell in melancholy stupe- 
faction. 


Maternal tears, and the kiss of a brother, had only awakened 
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in him a more earnest panting after freedom. Waking and dream. 
ing he thought of the means of bursting through the wall, gjx 
feet in thickness :—but how, with a pau of scissars and a pen. 
knife, the only tools he possessed, was it possible for him to make 
a hole sufficiently large for a human body to creep through ?— 
Necessity, and a desire for freedom, put a whimsical idea into 
his head. 

‘* Reverend Father,”’ said he to the Vicar, who, as usual, 
visited all the prisoners once a weck—‘* Reverend father, I have 
a favour to entreat of you.’ 

«« Speak,” said the priest. 

Pignata took him aside mysteriousiy, and said—**‘ The horrible 
torture on the rack, which I once underwent at the command of 
the Holy Tribunal, has occasioned a rupture, and, from fake 
shame, I have hitherto concealed it ; but as the evil daily becone: 
worse, I feel myself under the necessity of requesting a truss.” 


«* 1 will-send a surgeon,” replied the priest, ‘* and if he thinls 
a truss necessary, you shall have one.”’ 

The surgeon came. Pignata was by nature larger on one side 
than on the other, and as, at every touch of the surgeon, he pretended 
to feel the most violent anguish, it was easy for him to deceiv 
the honourable man, who, besides, expected no deceit, becaus 
he could not possibly guess any motive for it. He accordingly 
left him, promising to procure him a truss immediately. 

«¢ Let it be made of good strong iron,” cried Pignata as he went, 
“«« for if it should be injured, there is no one here who can set it 
to rights ; and I should again have a thousand difficulties to con: 
tend with.” 

It was not without reason that he petitioned the surgeon for 
good strong iron, for with this iron he helped to pick out the 
mortar from the bricks ; and thus, by degrees, make a hole in 
the wall. When the truss was brought, he concealed his jov, 
and immediately fastened it about his body, drawing up his face 
and pretending pain. Sometimes even, when the jailor entered 
in the morning, he flung back, as if by chance, his sleeping gown, 


‘to shew that he really wore it. Indeed this iron seemed too weak 


to pierce through a wall six feet thick ; and the first look of hope 
he cast upon it was accompanied with a doubtful sigh. On¢ 
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evening—it was the day of the Ascension of the Virgin Mary— 


Pignata was lying in bed, and had finished an earnest prayer, 
when an inward monitor seemed suddenly to whisper to him— 
«« Wherefore so obstinately bent upon the idea of piercing through 
the thick walls ? Why do you not rather think of breaking through 
the arched roof?” 

A light ray of hope seemed to beam in his prison at the 
thought; he ran in transports to his sleeping companion, crying 
out—“* Philip! Philip, we are free !” 

Alfonsi jumped up in his bed, and asked, almost ill-humouredly, 
whether he was dreaming— 

«No dream, my dear brother.—I am almost tempted to con- 
sider it as a heavenly-inspiration. —Look there ! just above your 
head is the middle of the arch; but the strongest arches are not 
above two feet thick in the centre. In. ten days we should hardly 
mastér the wall; the arch we can work through in a few hours. 
Above our prison is, as you know, the chamber of the Father- 
Commissary, from the window of which we can easily let our- 
selves down into the street below.” 

Alfonsi, indeed, suggested that the leap was much too high; 
but Pignata made light of this difficulty, and thought that he, 
who was able to let himself down fifty feet, ought not to be 
frightened by ten feet more or Jess. That which is hoped is wil- 
lingly believed. Alfonsi was inoculated with the joy of his friend, 
and both, falling on their knees, breathed a prayer of gratitude 
to Heaven. ' 

As soon as day broke, their first employment was to measure 
with a broomstick the height of the prison—it was seventeen feet 
high. After this, Pignata took the measure of their collected 
household-furniture, the beds, tables, and stools. He reckoned 
that they must place one bed upon the other, upon these two 
tables placed side by side, and again upon these a third table, 
and then at the most a stool would be requisite to reach the arch. 
The coverlids and mattresses were to be placed around on the 
floor, that the falling mortar might not make a noise. 

It is true that all this remained impracticable while the holy 
father-commissary coughed above them ; but they knew that this 


chamber was only his summer dwelling, and that when the 
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swallows flew from thence, he also quitted it. ‘They had also 


heard, that, from fear of the pest, the gates and outlets to. 





wards Naples were closed. These were precisely the gates 
through which they intended to escape; it therefore became 
necessary to wait for the repeal of these precautionary regulations, 
These obstacles put their patience to a severe trial. 

In the interim they passed their time in making the requisite 
preparations for their flight. Pignata concealed in his bed-stray 
a white woollen cover, to usc it hereafter as a hermit’s dress ; his 
wig and waistcoat he promised to give Alfonsi ; and as the jailer 
was in the habit every evening of extinguishing the lights, he 
thought upon the means of procuring it for the night. For this 
purpose ‘he made a lantern of pasteboard, the inside of which he 
blacked, and then put within one of the muscle shells that hel 
his colours: into this he poured oil, and made a cotton-wick 
from the lining of his night-gown. This lamp deceived the 
watchful jailor, and burnt during the evening unperceived in the 
corner. Under the pretext of desiring to present the Christmas. 
Assembly of the Holy Tribunal with a master-piece of his art, he 
procured a considerable quantity of yarn and colours ; in short, 
he neglected nothing that promised to be of the least use. 

What now remained for him but confidence in his own strength’ 
for, to the utter extinction of his last hope, he was informed, by 
a certain Father Marchesi, his confessor, that the Pope was in- 
flexible. A short time before he had informed him of Pignata’s 
repentance, and painted, in moving colours, his penitential and 
laborious mode of life; all which had so much delighted his 
Holiness, that he promised to give the penitent a proof of his 
fatherly love, by closing for ever the doors of his prison, that he 
might not relapse into the claws of Satan. 

“Well,” thought Pignata, at this comfortable assurance, te | 
have nothing more to lose, and may venture all.’""—He took an 
opportunity, as if by chance, to enquire of the same father, what 
Was the punishment of those who endeavoured to escape—** Fine, 
my son,’ was the gentle answer—‘‘ THE BURNING FAGGOT ON 
THIS SIDE THE GRAVE, AND THE FIRES OF HELL ON THE OTHER. — 
But neither the faggot, nor the fires of hell, could shake the two 
fricuds in their design, Nothing“more was to be feared from the 
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plague ; all the gates were open, and only the troublesome inha- 
itant above their heads kept them from putting their scheme 
into execution. “Chance freed them from the fear that the truss 
would be too thin and elastic to force stones out of the wall. 
Once, when Pignata, tortured by this idea, was walking up and 
down his prison, his eyes happened to fall upon a place where 
there formerly had been a door, but its great iron hinges, firmly 
fastened in with lead, still remained. 


”? 


« God is with us,” cried Pignata, and immediately began with 
his scissars to tear out the mortar; a laborious task, which he 
sonzht to advance by frequently sprinkling vinegar upon it ; so 
earnestly did he work at it, that, after three days, the hinge was 
safely drawn out. ‘To deceive the jailor, he smeared the place 
with chalk, placed there another hinge, which he skilfully formed 
of pasteboard, and coloured to look like iron; he then whitened 
the whole with white lead, and gave it so natural an appearance, 
that it might have deceived the most practiced eye. The real 
hinge he wore by his truss,. where nobody thought of looking 
for it. . 

Often, when the two friends had burst through, in imagina- 
tion, the hated walls, the question would intrude— whither 
shall we fly :”” Pignata’s opinion was for Florence, and thence 
over Genoa to France; they might rest at Lyons or Marseilles, 
and from thence write to their relations for pecuniary assistance, 
Their journey, however, was to be continued only in the night ; 
by day they were to seek a refuge in woods and ditches. 

They often bound the girdles of their night-dress to a tolerably 
high window-grating, by way of practicing the descent by a rope. 
Piynata warned his friend to twine his feet well about the cord, 
to glide down slowly and securely. Alfonsi practised himself in 
this business, and all went well. 

The rough November had by this time destroyed the last 
flowers, and the North wind had driven away the last zephyrs. 
On the sixth of this month, a spring-day for Pignata, the two 
friends heard a violent and continued noise above their heads. 
Doors were opened and shut, furniture was moved, chairs clat- 


tered, and voices resounded. Now a heavy bex went down the 
VoL. Vv. ' Q F : 
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stairs, now the sound of the bearers was heard upon the steps; 
in short, every thing announced the departure of the Father. 
Commissary. The feelings of the prisoners may be easily divined 
—they listened with in-drawn breath, that they might not lose 
one of these delightful sounds. The colour mounted to their 
cheeks, tears came into their eyes, they looked at each other with 
silent joy, and when at length the doors were closed for half a year 
to come—when the keys were turned in the locks for the last 
time, and the bustle was changed into the stillness of the grave~ 
then they sunk into each others arms, and each one felt the 
warm tears of his friend gl@wing upon his cheek. 

Their impatience determined them not to wait for the coming 
night. They knew that the hour in which the jailor visited then 
was still far off, and therefore immediately raised their scaffold to 
make a first attempt. Alfonsi got up armed with the scissar, 
and began to work at the stones, while Pignata kept watch at 
the outer door, and anxiously listened to prevent surprize. 

«* How do you get on?” he cried to Alfonsi— Badly,” he 
replied, ‘* the wall seems to be made of adamant.”’ 

Upon this unwelcome news, Pignata thought it adviseable to 
wait for the darkness of night; Alfonsi, in consequence, came 
alown, the scaffold was taken to pieces, every thing was restored 
to its proper place, and the last visit of the jailor was expected 


with desire and inquietude. He came gaping, looked about with 
eyes full of sleep, did not perccive the lamp that burnt in a corner, 
and, wishing them a good night, went away. 

Scarcely was he gone, and while they yet heard the rattling of 
-keys in the distance, when the scaffold was raised again ; coverlids 


and mattresses were spread upon the earth, and Pignata himsf 
got up to sound the arch at different parts with the iron truss. 
As the vault had lately been repaired, he found many places quite 
soft, and succeeded in making a hole so large, that he could put 
his hand through it. He now used the hinge, worked ardently # 
the stones, and at length succeeded in breaking one of them into 
little pieces. He contented himself with this for the present, for 
his strength was exhausted. Spurting vinegar from his mouth 
into the hole, he filled it up with a sheet of paper, that w% 
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covered with white lead: after this they put the room again in 
order, and lay down to enjoy the requisite repose. 

In the second night, it appeared that the quantity of vinegar 
had been of infinite service. The provident Pignata had, for the 
last month, always eaten his sallad without vinegar, reserving it 
for more important occasions. The hole was made much broader 
and deeper in this night, and they could already fecl the bricks 
with which the chamber of the Commissary was paved. They 
now hoped that nothing else remained but to lift up these bricks 
with their shoulders, and thus, like spirits, ascend from the earth 
below ; but, as the greater part of the night was already passed, 
they filled up the hole, flung the mortar and stone into the pri- 
vate cell, and laid themselves down to sleep. 

Upon waking the next morning, they perccived with horror, 
that their labours had filled the prison with a thick dust. That 
this unusual appearance might not excite the jailor’s suspicion, 
each one took his broom when they heard him coming, and 
began to sweep away, singing, and with great industry, that the 
blood-hound might suppose the dust arose from the sweeping. 
The stratagem succeeded.—It is true he said, upon opening the 
door—*‘ What in the devil’s name do you make so much dust for?" 
but he troubled himself no farther about it: 

This whole day was spent in the necessary preparations. Pignata 
made out of the two handkerchiefs a bag, such as the mendicant- 
friars are accustomed to carry. This bag was intended to hold his 
little stock of tools, and some pieces of straw-work which he had 
manufactured before-hand, hoping, in his need, to turn them 
into money. Two woollen bed-covers received the form of her« 
mit’s cowls ; the sheets were cut in two, and, being sown toge- 
ther, were long enough to reach eighty feet below. 

The jailor had now paid his last evening visit. Pignata and 
Alfonsi, kneeling down, embraced cach other, implored the as- 
sistance of the Almighty, swore eternal brotherly affeetion, and 
promised never to desert one another. After this moving scene, 
accompanied with tears of hope and melancholy, they raised their 
scaffold for the last time ; but the lifting up the bricks with the 
head proved a more difficult task than they had imagined. By ill- 
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luck a-heavy old stool remained precisely in this place, and, by 
its weight, offered a powerful resistance. After much labour, . 
which fear.and_ necessity gave them double strength, Pignatg 
broke away one of the bricks, put his arm through the hole, and 
at last moved the stool aside. | | 


Flosculus. 


(To be continued.) 








AUTEURS TOMBES. . 

Aw association has lately been formed in Paris, under the title 
of La Coterie des Auteurs Tombés, that is, the Club of Falla 
Authors. The idea is evidently borrowed. from the description of 
the Ugly Club, so humorously given by Addison in the Spectator, 
As, in the latter, no person was admitted who had not a hum. 
back, a club-foot, a crooked nose, or some other freakish twist 
of nature, which might serve to keep deformity in countenance; 
so, in the former, no candidate can be proposed who has not 
made some remarkable failure in the literary world. He must 
have printed a poem, which, though decorated and embellished 
in the modern stile, has dropped still-born from the press :—he 
must have written a political pamphlet, which even those of bis 
own party refused to read :—or he must have produced a dramatic 
piece, which, by a critical verdict, has been fairly and finally 
consigned to oblivion. 

This society, which is assembled for the double purpose of 
mutual consolation, and of aiding each other in their revenge on 
an undiscerning world, holds its meetings on the Quai des Mor- 
fondus—a place somewhat similar to Melancholy Walk, in the 
Borough. They met for the first time on the Jour des Morts, 
literally the Day of the Dead; but which, in our English calen- 
dar, is called All Souls’ Day. The furniture of their hall is black, 
and the walls are decorated with owls, poppies, and other emble- 
matical figures. The members assemble once in every week, at 
twelve o'clock, yawn from that hour until three, and then sleep 
over their laurels through the rest of the day. 

The following are some of the rules adopted by this humorous — 
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institution: they contain a hit at the English drama, which they 
compare with the German :— 

1, Every author who has a piece received at the theatre may 
become a candidate for this club, the probability being in favour 


of his admission. 


2, Every author who takes a piece from the English or the 


German, has a right to admission, even though his piece shall 
have succeeded at the theatre. 

3. Every member who gives one lively scene in a comedy, or 
any trait of the pathetic in a tragedy, shall be excluded until he 
has made due atonement. 

4. Every candidate shall be bound to declare, on his entrance, 
that he prefers Praddon to Racine, and the authors of the Vaude- 
ville to Moliere. 

5. There shall be given to every member a catcall, with an in- 
scription, intimating that “ he must do as he has been done by.” 

6. If a tragedy or comedy, founded on the principles of true 
taste, be produced, the society shall fire its cannon of alarm, and. 
send out detachments to arrest the progress of the enemy. 

7. A fund shall be created for the purpose of indemnifying the 
booksellers who risk the printing of any work written by a member 
of this society. 

8. Any tragic actor, of whom it can be attested that he is 
heavy, sombre, and monotonous; or any comedian who is in the 
practice of giving his own pert scraps in lieu of the words of the 
author, may be admitted into this society, but only on the foot- 
ing of an associate. 

The motto of the society is— 


Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, | 
In a recent number of the “‘ Theatrical Inquisitor,” I observed 
@ very neat, pointed tale, called ‘‘ The Dean of Badajoz ;’”’, perhaps 
few of your readers may be acquainted with its author—his name 
was M. Blanchet, a celebrated teacher, and French Abbé, who 
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was born at Anguville, in Chartres, on the 26th of January, 1707, pre 
and died at St. Germains on the 29th of January, 1784. It wa, } 
this man, who, when offered a Canonry, by the Bishop of Chartre:, wh 
on condition that he would take priest’s orders, made the truly def 
modest reply—<** My Lord, I am too honest a man to take it, hat 

« The translation of ‘* The Dean of Badajoz,’’ which appeared in th 
the [Inquisitor is taken from the 7th volume of ‘* The Bee,” a pe. vo 
riodical miscellany of considerable merit, which existed in Edin. 
burgh upwards of twenty vears ago, edited by the late Dr. Ander. ca 
son. A copy of this work being now extremely rare, I have ni 
selected the following tale from it, as a companion to ‘* The Dear by 
of Badajoz” in the Inquisitor; it is by the same author, andi; & cé 
equally distinguished for elegance, and wit of story, as for the ‘ th 
good moral it is intended to convey. | ti 

Iam, Sir, your's, &c. 0 

Edinburgh, Sept. 12, 1S14. JLA, b 
THE WILL. ‘ 

Hassan Ben-Atous, a rich citizen of Balsora, a widower, and } 





without children, saw himself attacked by an incurable disorder, 
and his end approaching. One day, as some of his friends were 


§ 
with him, he owned he had sent for the Cadi to make his will. t 
Agib, one of them, made him many tender reproaches for so pre- 1 
mature a resolution; but, however, added he, 1 see, my deat 
Hassan, the motive of your acting thus :—you think you cannot | 


too soon consider what may become of those great riches after 
your disease which Heaven has given you; you are afraid lest they 
should fall into hands undeserving of them, and the criminal u: 
they may make of them be imputed to you. Wise Hassan! I have 
nothing to add in such a case.—I will myself go for the officer you 
wish, and will bring him here immediately. Agib went out 
wiping those eyes that did not cry, and in less than half an hour, 
came back with the Cadi. The sick man drawing a sealed packet 
from under his bolster, said to the magistrate—* Light of the 
Law! these are the last requests of a dying man ; I deposit them 
in your pure hands, which the gold of corruption has never dared 
to sully. As soon as the angel of death shall have disengaged my 
soul from its prison, have the goodness to open this testament ui 
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the presence of my relations and friends; but, above all, in the 
presence of my good friend Agib.” 

Hassan died a few days afterwards ; scarce were his lips closed, 
when Agib hastened to conduct to the Cadi all those whom the . 
defunct had desired to attend. The mussulman judge, after he 
had shewn the seal whole and e:tire, broke it himself, and gave 
the testament open to his. secretary to read, who, with a loud 
voice, read as follows :— 

‘In the name of a just and merciful God, before I quit the 
caravansera of this world, where I -have passed a bad and short 
night, I, Hassan, son of Aioub, son of Abdalla, leave this writing, 
by which I dispose of those pretended goods which I shall not 
carry with me. TI threatencd my nephews, David and Achmet, 
that I would make them repent of their conduct, which has some- 
times displeased me; and I will keep my word with them quite 
otherwise than they expect. ‘They are young, and a little giddy; 
but, were they more so, they are the sons of a brother who loved 
me, and the grand-children of my father. I bequeath them, then, 
all the fortune which my father left me, and that which, through 
Providence, I have added by my care and economy. If they abuse 
my benefaction, the sin be on their own heads. I leave them, | 
say, all I possess, on condition, however, that they faithfully pay 
the under-specilied legacies. I bequeath nothing in favour of 
poor dervises ; nothing in favour of hospitals ; my hands, thank 
Heaven, were always open to pay indigence the tribute they owed, 
but, indying, [keep them shut; it is for my heirs to open theirs. 
What merit should I have to give to God what he is going to take 
from me ? With what eye dves he see these posthumous charities, 


which flatter the pride of the testator, and cost is avarice no- 
thing ? 


** Twill, to count from the day of my decease, that all my 
slaves, without exception, enjoy absolutely, and for ever, their 
liberty, They deserve it so much the more, because they do not 
desire it, but since they are afraid of losing me ; I bequeath to 
those amony them, whom age or infirmities render unable to 


work, an annuity in proportion to their wants; but none under 
fifty pieces of gold. With regard to the others, I love them too 
Well to expose their virtues to the dangers of idleness. They will 
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live as honest citizens by the trades I have had them taught; and 
I content myself with a legacy to each of them of an hundred ang 
fifty pieces of gold, once paid, which they will employ in forming 
their little establishments. 

** | bequeath to emir Mansour my Arabian horse, with his au. 
thenticated pedigree, and his furniture ornamented with peark 
of Bahrein. 

«1 leave to the Molla Jaheb my gold writing-stand ; and to 
the Iman his brother, an ancient Alcoran, written with gold 
letters on thick vellum; the same, as it is said, which the Caliph 
Omar read on the Fridays to the faithful assembled in the great 
mosque, 

«This book excepted, I leave to the philosophic Amrou all the 
library which he had the trouble to collect for me himnsclf. | 
know he'loves books, and that it will be more easy for hin ty 
compose good ones than buy them. +I leave him mine; but oa 
this express condition, that first of all he accepts a purse of a 
thousand pieces of gold, which, for twenty years I have been en- 
deavouring in vain to make him receive. If he refuses still this 
last mark of my esteem, I renounce him for my friend from this 
moment; and [ entreat our common friends to revenge my in- 
sulted memory by ceasing to visit so unreasonable a philosopher. 

“* [ shall have less trouble, I believe, to make my good friend 
Agib accept a legacy. What do I not owe this dear Agib ? He 
attached himself to me, almost in spite of myself, so soon as he 
saw I was old and infirm; and he never quitted me one moment 
from the time I was given over. It was-he who made me see a 
thousand perfections in myself, which neither I, nor any of my 
friends, imagined I possessed. It was he who observed with a 
severe eye all the giddy tricks of my nephews, and who gave me 
an account of them somewhat exaggerated. But what shall I 
leave to such a zealous and officious friend ? A good counsel, that 
I hope he will profit by—* Chuse better your dupes, my dear 
Avib; and never act the part of a friend but to one, who, to his 
riches, adds sufficient vanity and weakness—you will find a hun- 
dred of this sort!’ 

**« Done at Balsora in $22d year of the Hegira the 9th day of the 
moon Regib. Hassan Ben-Aioub, scrvant of God.” 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
1. 


Tar custom of ringing the Passing-Bell is very ancient; and 


though the reasons which introduced it amongst our ancestors 
have but litte weight in the present Gay, yet the custom itself 
reurtins. It may, perhaps, gratify the curiosity of those who pass 
over common occurrences with common inattention, to be in- 
formed of the very important purposes that were formerly sup- 
pased to be effected by this passing-bell. 

The first ‘purpose was to secure the prayers of all good Chris- 
tiaus forthe departed soul, an object of great importance in a 
iime When prayers were looked upon as the general purifier of 
‘in; and those who paid most liberally for masses, stood the 
best chance of a speedy release from purgatory. 

The second, and perhaps not least important object, was the 
expulsion of the evil spirits, who were supposed to stand at the 
foot of the bed, or watch about the house, for the purpose of 
svizing the soul in its exit from the body; or, at least, if this 
were not practicable, of molesting or terrifying it in the passage 
from this world to the other. ‘These evil spirits had a particular 
dread of the sound of bells, and always kept aloof; the soul, 
therefore, got the start of them by this artifice, and thus escaped 
from their clutches. Of course the larger and louder the bell, 
the better for the soul, as the devils always proportioned their 
fears to the quantity of sound, and took most particular care to 
keep out of hearing. 

Durandus notices this delicacy of ear, which may be considered 
as peculiar to the devils; and Winkynne de Worde observes, in his 
Golden Legend—** the evill spiryies that ben in the regyon of 
ti’ayre, doubte moche when they here the belles rongen; and 
this is the cause why the belles ben rongen when it thondreth, 
and whan grete tempeste and outrages of wether happen, to the 
ende that the feindes and wyched spirytes shold be abashed and 
fice, and cease of the movynge of temueste.” 

As many people entertain as much fear of tempests and thunder- 
storins, as the devils do of bells, this last hint from de Worde 
may prove of singular service.—A lady, with a hand-bell, is thus 

Vor. V. 2G 
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at any time a match for Old Nick; and a dustman might route 
an army of spirits. 


» 


N.B. Puck's compliments to his readers, and hopes they will | 
not make use of this information to his detriment. 


II. 


Tue feathers of a dove are supposed to possess a very particular 
power of resisting death ; a person laying his head upon a pillow, 
stuffed with them, cannot die, but continues struggling with the 
agonies of death ull it is removed, On this account the pillows 
of dying persons are frequently taken away lest they should con- 
tain pigeon’s feathers. 


If. 


Fern-srep is imbued with very iniportant magical propertic:, 





and the spirits are so very tenacious of it, that they will not sufier 
any person to gather it in quiet. A woman, who was sent to 
gather some, reported that the spirits whisked by her ears, aai 
sometimes struck her hat, and different parts of her body; ani 
when, at length, she had collected a considerable quantity, and, 
as she thought, secured it, the box proved to be empty. 

Many people destroy the egg-shells after they have eaten tle 
meat ;. this custom originated from a desire of preventing witch 
from using them as boats. 


A Manuscript in the Cotton Library, marked Julius, f. 6, hus tit 
following superstitions, practiced in the Lordship of Gasborougi, 
in Cleveland, Yorkshire. 

«© Any one whistling after it is dark, or day-light is close’, 
must go thrice about the house by way of penance. How thi 
whistling becomes criminal is not said. 

«When any one dieth, certain women sing a song to the ceal 
body, reciting the journey the deceased must go. 

«« They esteem-it necessary to give, once in their lives, a pail 
of new shoes to a poor person; believing that, after their decease, 
they shall be obliged to pass bare-foot over a great space vi 
round, or heath, over-grown with thorns and furzes ; unless, 
by such a gift, they hare redeemed this obligation ; in which cast 


wh 
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when they come to the edge of this heath, an old man will meet 








them, with the self-same pair of shoes they had given, by the help 
of which they-will pass over unhurt ; that is, provided the shoes 
have no holes.in them ; a circumstance the fabricator @f the tale 
forgot to stipulate. 

«« Between the towns of Aten and Newton, near the foot of 
Rosberrve Toppinge, there is a well, dedicated to St. Oswald. 
The neighbours have an opinion that a shirt, or shift, taken off 
a sick person, and thrown into that well, will shew whether the 
person will recover or die ; for if it floated, it denoted the recovery 
of the party; if it sunk, there remained no hope of their life : 
and to reward the saint for his intelligence, they tear off a rag of 
the shirt, and leave it hanging on the briars thereabout.’’ These 
wells, called rag-wells, were formerly not uncommon. Some- 
thing like them is mentioned by Mr. Hanway, in his Travels in 
Persia, vol. I. p. 177; where he says, ‘‘ After ten days’ journey 
we arrived at a desolate carravansera, where we found nothing 
but water. I observed a tree covered with rags tied to the 
branches: these were so many charms, which passengers coming 
from Ghilan, a province remarkable for agues, had left there, in 
a fond expectation of leaving this disease also on the same spot.” 

Puck, 








COURAGE.—AN ANECDOTE. 


Two friends, remarkable for their courage in*action, long 
served together in the British army. The one, a Colonel, was by 
nature a very nervous timid man, though a high sense of honour 
completely subdued the weakness of his habit ; the other, a cap- 
tain, from the inherent strength of his.nerves, never had a sense 
of danger. Upon the eve of an action, which from circumstances 
promised to be severe, the captain observed that his friend seemed 
unusually shaken, and laughingly reproached him for his timidity 
—“ Why, Colonel, if I had not known you so well, I should cer- 
tainly have said you were afraid !’"—*< Sir,” replied the Colonel, 
“ Tam afraid, much afraid, yet I shall do my duty; but if you 
could feel half my fears, you would never do yours.” 


Floscutns. 
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NOY AT HOME.—An ANEcpore. 

























Mr. S$ x, a well-known personage in the fashionable world, 
vice called upon a friend who did not chuce to be at home. A 
few days after the same. friend paid a visit to Mr. S——n, but 
woud not take a denial from the servant—« 1 know your mast 


is at home, Wiliiam, and I must see him.’ Mr. S$ 





Nn, Who 
overheard the dispute, thrust his head out of the window, and 


aay 


said, ‘* Not at home, Sir, I assure you.’ § What!" exclaimed 


the other, ** Do vou deny being at home, when J sce you with 





my own eves ?”—** "Pon my soul,” replied Mr. S mn, “vm 
are very incredulous; when vour servant denied you, JF believe! 
him, and yet you will not credit my absence, though J tell you «/ 
tt myself.” 


Floseules. 





LOW ARTs. 


Burns, the poet, in a letter to his bookseller, dated Feb. 1749 


aks 





tells him that he has seen proposals for publishing ‘* Banks's new 
and complete Family Bible,” printed for C. Cooke, Paternostu- 
row. ‘ € He promises,” 




















says the bard, ‘* at least to give in the 
work, I think it is, three hundred aud odd engravings, to which 
he has put the names of the first irtists in London. You well 
know the character of the performance, as some numbers of it 
are published ; and if it is really whag-it pretends to be, set me 
down as a subscriber.’—Uson this passage, the Editor of the 
‘ Relicks of Burns” (the late Mr. Cromeck) has the following 
note :-—** Perhaps no set of men more effectually avail themselves 
of the easy credulity of the public than a certain description ol 
Paternoster-row booksellers. ‘Tiree hundred and odd engravings: 
and by the first artists in London too! No wonder that Burns 
was dazzled by the splendour of the promise.—It is no unusual 
thing for this class of impostors to illustrate the Holy Seriptw 
by plates originally engraved for the Jlisiery of England! and | 
have actually seen subjects designed by our celebrated artist 5tot- 
hard, from Clarissa Harlowe and the Novelist’s Magazine, con- 
verted, with incredible dextcrity, by these bookselling Breslaws, 
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into Scriptural embellishments ! One of these venders of ** Family 


Bibles” lately called on me to consult me professionally about a 
folio engraving he brought with him. It represented Mon. Lupron 
seated, contemplating various groups Of animals that surrounded 
him. He merely wished, he said, to be informed, whether, by 
uncloaihing the naturalist, and giving him a rather more resolute 
look, the plate could not, at a trifling expence, be made to pass 
for Daniel in the Lion's Den! 





IHSTORICAL SKETCH OF THE GERMAN DRAMA, 

Ix giving this brief historical sketch of the German Drama, I can 
only pretend to the humble praise of collecting: facts from authors 
of established credit, and presenting the result in a condensed 
form to the attention of the reader. ‘Po those unversed in German 
literature, this simple narrative may, perhaps, afford some useful 
infurmation; for the Theatre of our Northern neighbours deserves 
more notice from the English than it has hitherto met with; at 
all even‘s, curiosity will be gratified by tracing the origin of the 
stage amongst a people celebrated for the extent and eccentricity 
of their literature. 

According to the historian, Schlegel, the oldest written play is 
the production of Hans Rosenpluet, a Nuremberger, who flour- 
ished in the middle of the fifteenth century. Scverai other works 
by the same writer still exist; these are of various kinds, trage- 
dies and comedies, histgries profane ard spiritual, and a multi- 
tude of interludes, in which the Prologue and the Epilogue are 
always spoken by the herald, It appears that all these pieces were 
acted by respectable citizens, and not by established actors ; of 
course there was a total absence of stage-decorations. 

The interludes abound with jests and satire, and are not une 
frequently ridiculous. ‘They seem most nearly to resemble our 
Moralities and Mysteries, for the Father, the Son, and the whole 
spiritual world, are constantly introduced, though without the 
least regard to distinction of character; all, from the highest to 


the lowest, speak with an indiscriminate roundness that is some- 
thing more than laughable. 
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In the first half of this century, poetry became the study of the 







Jewned, and ceased to be a fashion amongst citizens, to whorn it 
hid been so long confined. Opitz may be considered as thy 
. fonder of the new poetic’ schoo} ; he translated some ancient 

tr:gedies into verse, and composed some opcratic pastorals ip 


imitation of the Italian. He was suegeeded by Andrew Gryphius, 








whom Schiezel stiles the first genuine dramatist amongst the 
Germans. His translations from the Dutch, French, and Italian, 
form a respectable testimony of the extent of his literary attain. 
TMments. He was also acquainted with the English language, for 
there vet remains a little farce by him, intituled, ‘* Peter Squenz,” 
Which is only an extension of the Pyramus and Thisbe in the 
‘* Midsummer Night's Dream.” This may be reckoned a singular 
proof of his learning, for, at that time Shakspeare was but litie 


known on the Continent, and even the learned Morhof, in the 








latter ‘part of the seventeenth century, confesses that he has never 


seen Shakspeare’s works, although well-acquainted with Ben 




















Jonson's dramas. 


In the first part of the eighteenth century, the German Theatre 
was still in a state of barbaritv. The most admired writer of the 
time was Gottsched, who passed for the founder of the stage, 
though his pieces are little better than puppet-shows. His sue- 
cessors, though many of them were men of genius, were sensibleof 
his imperfections, but instead of endeavouring to create a purer 
taste by original productions of a higher kind, they contented 
themselves with barren translations from tle French ; so violent 
was this appetite for the productions of the French stage, that 
good and bad were seized without selection. Even their insipid 
pastorals became a subject for imitation. 

This rage for foreign wares was not, however, confined to the 
French stage ; they translated from the Danish of Holberg, 4 
comic writer of some merit, though his scenes are of too low 4 
Nature for the refinement of modern times. ‘The Danes pride 
themselves much upon his wit; but it is rather the coarse cari- 
cature of farce, than the elegant point and playfulness of comedy. 

Elias Schlegel was the first successful imitator of French Tra- 


gedy : he was followed by Chronegk and Weisse. In all thei 
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plays the versification being closely modelled upon the French, is 
insupportably long and tedious. From the harsh structure of the 
German language, thé Alexandrine verse seems to acquire a double 
jength; it is altogether without the motion of poetry, and creeps 
along even without the harmony of prose. Long after this, when 
the German poetry was in its most cultivated state, Gotter en- 
deavoured to restore this metre, but with no more success than his 
predecessors. “Nothing but that indiscrimate taste, which is always 
the result of imitation, would ever have induced any writer to adopt 


aspecies of verse so utterly foreign to the stage. Its drawling 
length, its utter dissimilarity from the swiftness of that common 
language it was intended to represent, were sufficient objections 


* ° . *y . 
to the use of it in a tragedy; besides, this enormous length of 


verse brought with it a florid imbecility; every idea was to be 
decorated and: extended till it was lost in a multitude of words, 
that were of no other use but to fill up the measure of the line. 

-In this Jamentable state the German drama continued for years, 
till, at last, Lessing appeared, and at once burst through the 
clouds of error. [t is true, his earlier pieces followed the fashion 
of the time; his comedies were indiilerent, his tragedies were 
formed upon the fantastic regulations of the French stage, and 
sometimes a single scene was written in Alexandrines ; but he 
now deserted this school of error, and struck out for himself a 
better model. In 1767 he undertook a weekly dramatic paper, 
and being thus foreed to attend more closely to the subject, and 
investigate causes and effects more accurately, he began to com- 
prehend the true principles of dramasic composition. The habit 
of criticism made him keen in enquiry, and having once dis- 
covered the system in fashion was wrong, he had next either to 
invent or look out for some truer model. His acquaintance with 
Shakspeare soon supplied a proper subject for imitation ; he be- 
caine the god of his idolatry, and his efforts were so well directed, 
that the French school was driven from the stage. 

Unfortunately for Lessing's fame, his reverence for Shakspeare 
became soon exhausted, Being right, he wished to be more right, 
and, mistaking: the very sense of poctical imitation, determined 
that not only the character and action of a play should be a strict 
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copy from nature, but that the language should be the languaye 


of common life. Upon this principle he rejected versification al. 
together as worse than useless, and, by this barbarous innovg. 
tion, laid open a way for the inWoduction of the most disgusting 
folly and extravagance, ‘The same rule that excluded poetry from 
the drama, admitted and sanctioned the introduction of every 
real object, however low or litde calculated for the stage ; it was 
in nitture, and, upon Lessing’s principle, that was a sufliciens 
recommendation. The truth is, Lessing was not a poet, and he 
himself confessed it; he therefore veduced the drama to the nap. 
row level of his own capacity, and then was admired for his 
success. 
Goethe, celebrated for his Werther, succeeded Lessing, and, 
by his tragedy of Goetz of Berlichingen, continued the false schoo! 
that his predecessor had established. Many of the scenes, sepa 
rately considercd, have the merit of strong and natural delinea- 
tion; but, as a whole, it is too wild, tuo unformed, to give 
lasting pleasure. 

The tragedy of Egmont, by the same author, has been much 
applauded by the German writers, though it is not easy to say 
upon what principles their judgement is founded. The plotis 
dull, and the language is extravagant; perhaps the subject is the 
source of its Interest amongst the Germans. 

The same objections may be made to his Clavigo, which is 
beside Joaded with the additional fault of having a fifth act dif 
ferent in sentiment and diction from the four preceding. He had 
not suflicient powers of mind to complete a play ; his first acts 
are taken from Beaumarchais ; the last is an actual plagiarism 
from the grave-scene in Hamlet. The tragi-comic play of Stella, 
is written still more in conformity to the maxims of this school, 
and is, consequently, more truly ridiculous than any of those 
monsters which have disgraced the German stage. ‘The English 
reader will find a Jiteral, but indifferent translation of it in the 
German theatre. 

(To be continued in our next) 
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ACCOUNT OF A THEATRICAL SALE. 
— 
(Continued from our last, and concluded.) 
canes: . 
Propugnat nugis armatus. ior. Ep. 

Tris day the auction-room was full at an early hour. Nearly 
the sume company attended as on the former occasion, and, at 
twelve o'clock, Shadrak mounted his rostrum, opening the busi- 
ness with the following very eloquent harangue : 

« Ladies and Shentlemen, my fery goot friend, Levi Moses, 
begs me to return you his thanks for your past favours, and hopes 
that he will sull retain your custom. But ladies and shentlemen, 
under-favour, and meaning no oilence to all the goot company, 
there was a deal of bad monies paid last time for the goots, and 
Mr. Moses trusts that the ladies and shentlemen will be more par- 
ticular for the future, as he has no needs of brass.” 

At this delicate inuendo every one looked about him enquiringly 
with a face most peculiarly expressive of innocence and surprize, 
as much as to say to his neighbours—‘ Is it you? I really know 
nothing of the matter.” Mr. Farley was seen to cast a suspicious 
look at the poor author, who, observing it, exclaimed, ‘* Suspi- 
‘cion ever haunts the guilty mind.’”” What does the rascal mean ? 
cried Mr. Harris, and, putting himself into a boxing attitude, 
was about to beat the unhappy author most unmercifully, when 
Apollo, anxious to save his humble, but sincere votary, stepped 
between them in the shape of a large oaken cudgel, at which 
sight the latter prudently determined to tuke another opportunity 
of drubbing the poor poet. This affair being thus timely settled, 
Shadrak, began 

Lot 10, A large packet of fire-works.—‘* This, ladies and shen- 


tlemen, is a fery faluable collection.—Will nobody pid? Plesh my 
shoul, it is fery strange.” | 


‘© Come, come, friend Shadrak,” cried the Covent Garden 


Manager, ‘‘ we are not tu be hummed in these matters.—Pass 
on. ’— 


Lot 11, Thirteen Gresses for devils 


“Why, these devils have been in hell to some purpose,” ex- 
Vou. V. 2H 
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claimed Farley—** Here are three with their tails half burnt of, 
and five have only one horn.” 

“‘ Never mind,” said Brandon, ‘* we can easily mead thyj 
amongst us.” 

It was accordingly knocked down to the proprietors of Covent 
‘Garden. - The two following lots were purchased by Astley, 

Lot 13, An ivory opera-glass, that only wanted the glasses, 
was bought by Mr. Harris for his private use. 

ac Now, shentlemen,”” cried Shadrak, ‘* is a most faluable lot 
—-the complete ingredients of a Melo-Drama.”’ ‘ 

“¢ Ten guineas’ —“ twenty"’—** thirty’"—** fifty" —** seventy" 
and the lot was knocked down to the happy Mr. Harris. 

Lot 16, A handsome roching-horse, was bought by Mr. Farley, 
to practice riding against the next new, grand, Melo-Draunaiic 
horse-piece. ; 

Lot 17, A Treatise on Riding was bought by the same. 

Lot 19, A very beautiful tin water-fall. 

“* Buy that, my dear Harris, buy that!"’ exclaimed Rey nol: 
«© We have tried earthquakes, and mines, and blowing up, and 
dogs and horses—now let us have a water-fall.—I'll write a piece 
for it.” 


«© That's a very good idea, Fred.—it will take to a certainty— 
A guinea, Shadrak, for. the water-fall.”’ 


Lot 21, A little pamphlet on the art of managing, written by 
the late Mr. Garrick, was knocked down to Mr. Arnold, who put 
it into his pocket with profound respect. 

Lot 22, A large piece of sacking for earthquakes, was bought 
by Mr. Harris, to make a carpet for the dog’s apartment. 

Lot 23, Two sets of Joe Miller.—Every eve was turned to 
Reynolds, expecting he would be a bidder; but, after having 
turned over the leaves with great attention, he Jaid it down 
again, saying—‘* there’s nothing new in it.” 

** How the devil should there be,” cried Liston, ‘* when you 
know, Mr. Reynolds, you have been living upon my friend Jee 
for these thirty years.” - 

Lot 24, A volume of Otway— 

“© Otway—Otway !” cried Fawcett, “ that must be some old fel- 
low, and there may be something in him worth stealing for au- 
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other Secret Mine.—Sixpence for it, Shadrak.” 


«« Lord Papa !"’ said the young lady at his elbow, ‘¢ it is Mr. 
Otway the great tragic writer, the author of Venice Preserved.” 

Upon this Mr. Fawcett very diligently applicd his five fingers to 
his head, and performed, for some minutes, that peculiar species 
of manual-exercise which a monkcy invariably goes through when 
planted on the scrubby, close-clipped head, of a charity-boy. He 
seemed to think, that, by this process, he might elicit some sense 
from the part so scarilied ; but the effort was understood to be 
perfectly unavailing. 

*Lot 25,:A rhyming dictionary.—“ Is it possible,” cried Rey- 
nolds, in an ecstacy of joy.—‘* Now J understand how Moore and 
Byron are poets—I'll give them the go-by—a guin a shilling, 
Mr. Shadrak, for the lot.” 

Lot 26, The art of preparing fire-works.—After much rivalry 
of bidding between the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, 
Circus, and Astley’s, fell to the former at the trifling price of 
thirty pounds. Farley thought this price too great, but the 
manager soon eased him on that score, by telling him in a half- 
whisper, that he and Reynolds were writing a tragedy together, — 
the principal performers in which were, Mr. F. himself, a squib, 
and a sky-rocket, 

Lot 27, A collection of old songs—they were all too well known 
to be of use, and of course the lot was set aside. 

Lot 28, A funeral dirge, was purchased by Mr. Harris to em- 
bellish the grand tragedy already mentioned. N.B. From what 
1 overheard Mr. Harris whispering to melo-dramatic manager 
Farley, it appears that the tragedy is founded upon Sterne’s story 
of the Dead Ass.—Mr. F. is to personate the ass, and Mr. Sinclair 
and Miss Stephens are to be chief mourners. Since then, I have 
been credibly informed, that Mr. Reynolds is indefatigable in his 
exertions, as this is to. be his master-piece. Every morning he 
walks with melo-dramatic manager Farley in the Regent's Park, 
for the express purpose of gaining a more intimate acquaintance 
with these interesting animals ; and from the happy conformation 
of Mr. F.’s organs, he already brays so loudly, and so well, that 


it is not possible to distinguish his notes from those of the animal 
himself, 
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Lot 29, A quantity of broad-swords.—These were bought up 


eagerly by the Covent Garden managers, though for what PUrpose 
I could not at first eonceive, but, at last, the secret came out — 
Mr. Young, who, for a long time, had been flourishing a bread. 
sword of most formidable dimensions, exclaimed on the sudden— 
« This is the very thing, I shall beat.Kean now; for by G—d I) 
chop off Richmond’s head.—Pray don't be alarmed Mr. Conway, 
you'll not find it at all unpleasant.” 

Lot 30, A collection of all the pieces ever acted at Astley's, 
Circus, &c. Mr. Pocock bid for this lot, and with so much eager 
ness, that he did not observe he had no competitor. 

Lot 31, A very little pocket volume, containing all the living 
pieces acted at Covent Garden for the last thirty years. Thi 
small, but valuable book, was sold to the poor poet for the sum 
of one shilling.—By the bye, I have since met the gentleman, and 
observed that he looked very starved and thin in the face after this 
notable piece of extravazance. 

Lot 32, Sundry models by an ingenious carpenter, exceeding) 
useful for the theatrical world in general. The principal are, a 
secret mine, a water-spout, an earthquake, a cobler’s stall to be 
blown up, a sailing rock, a patent blunderbuss for shooting 
sugar-plumbs, a flying-casile, a speaking tiger, a singing oyste, 
and many other contrivances equally ingenious. This lot wa 
purchased by Mr. Harris with great aviditv ; and I heard him sy 
to Fawcett, in a half-whisper—‘‘ These things will make an excel- 
lent play; they only want words and a plot to form a glorious 
tragedy.” 

Lot 33 and 34, The tame stag and the elephant.—Bought fot 
Covent Garden, with the intention of introducing them in the 
next new opera. Mr. Farley, as a captain of East India gre- 
nadiers, is to go a stag-hunting upon the elephant, and three 
large poodle-dogs are in training.—It is supposed, that when 
they have been properly taught and trimmed, they will make ex- 
cellent stag-hounds ; indeed the managers reckon a great deal 

upon the cockneys not being used to hunting; but I take this 
opportunity of undeceiving the worthy inhabitants of this great 
city, and do most solemnly assure them, that I never remember 
to have seen dogs of this description employed to hunt any beast, 
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wild or tame. 1 trust this hint will be taken, and that the public 


will accordingly hiss the poodles, and insist upon being enter- 
tained by genuine hounds, brought up under the cirection of 
some country ‘squire, learned in such matters. 

35, Two large white geese.—These. were purchased to draw 
Cleopatra’s barge, and assist at the next battle of Actium. 

Lot 36 and 37, A leaden sun, and a MSS. upon the art of 
juggling. —Mr. Brandon bought both of these: the former he in- 
tends to convert into gold by the aid of the latter, if another O. P. 
war should ever arise. 

Lot 38, An English Grammar.—Mr. Reynolds was the pur- 
chaser of this lot, and declared upon the strength of it, that his 
next piece should be written in good intelligible English, Tl.ts 
promise, however, is surely too hastily made, even supposing 
him to study at the rate of one hour per cay, which is certainly too 
large a supposition for an elderly gentleman, who never before 
opened any book in his life but Mr. Hookhaim’s novels, 

Lot 39, Ditto.—Laid aside for want of a bidder. 

Lot 40, A Treatise on Elocution.—Bought by Mr. Young, und 
his friends now confidently report that he uses the emphasis 
rightly in every other sentence at least. 

Lot 41, A balloon.—Purchased by Mr. Harris, though for what 
purpose I could not discover. 

Lot 42, A large quantity of proof spirits, with two chafing 
dishes—This lot was bought by Mr. Farley: the spirits he re- 
served for his private use; the chafing dishes he sold again to Levi 
Moses for half-a-crown, and bit the Jew in the bargain. 

The sale now concluded with an elegant speech from Sha 
drak ; which was replied to by manager Harris, Mr. Reynolds 
acting as prompter. 

Puck. 








LETTER TO DRAMATICUS. 


To make the purport of the following Letter intelligible to the Reader, it may 
" be necessary to observe, that this Mr. Dramaticus wrote, in the time of our 

predecessor, a silly letter respecting Mr. Terry, which a Correspondent, sivne 
ing himself 4. P. very properly exposed in a subsequent number. Upon our 
undertaking to edit this work, which was in No, 24, we very politely ins 
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formed Dramaticus of the change, and, being im no-wise implicated in tig 
guarrel, requested not to be troubled on the subject.—This did not suteysy 
him—a second answer to the same effect. was x iven—this also he chose to trey 
tn a siile of scurrility that utterly degrades him from that rank in-whieh < 
man ts entitled to a serious answer. 

Punirti io giuro et disprezzarti.—Ah degno 

Non fosti mai del odio mio. Polinice di Alfieri, 

Sir, 

I am very willing to believe that you are the most witty, mos 
Jearned, and most valiant gentleman that has ever been offended 
by an unlucky author ; for, in three several letters, vou have had 
the goodness to infornt me to this effect, not directly, indeed, but 
in that circuitous stile of elegance which modesty demands. And 
truly you have borne such ample testimony to your own good 
qualities, that it would be rudeness to doubt them; and, perhaps, 
not altogether safe, for a gentleman of your nice feelings might 
be apt to enforce it by the keen argument of the sword, or the no 
less keen admonition of a pisto!-ball; arguments to which authors 
have always had a most singular aversion. We will therefore, ij 
you please, continue our contest with the pen, which will be a 
much safer mode than having recourse to villainous gurtpowder, 
for, judging from your writing, I should fear you are exccilent at 
a long shot, and would make no more of Winging a poor author, 
than a sportsman would of bringing down a partridge. You 
candour will, no doubt, excuse my timidity ; for having first 
frightened a man, it would not be just in you to complain that 
he is afraid. These preliminaries being scttled, I trust we shall 
travel on very quietly, and quarrel in a peaceable and Christian 
manner. 

In the onset of your letter you are pleased to observe, ‘ Shel- 
tered by the cloak of concealment, and wisely keeping yourself 
unknown, you flatter yourself that you may securely sit and spit 
forth your venom.”—Now, ’Sir, though I cannot allow that these 
metaphors, when taken separately, have any thing very elegant 
or novel in them, yet the mode in which they are united is entirely 
your own, and I beg you to take the credit of them accordingly. 
A man sitting in a cloak, that he may spit securely, is altogether 
a new idea, and does you infinite honour; no wonder you called 
in question my wit and understanding ; they certainly are very dif- 
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ferent in quality and extent from yours, it must be confessed, 


though the confession aifects me nearly, 


In your next sentence, with a modesty peculiar to yourself, 


you tread upon this beauty of your own creation, an< tell me that 
Iam ‘ deceived, and the hand of vengeance will fall suddenly 
and fearfully upon me.” Now this is marring your own work : 
the idea of concealing myself in a cloak to spit securely at people 
is altogether your own ; and if you know by experience, or in- 
tuition, no matter which, that it is of no use, Why tantalize me 
by the mention of it ? The ‘* hand of vengeance,"’ I presume, is 
used by poetical licence for your own hand—the expression makes 
me shudder, for I almost fancy that I feel upon my shoulder the 
heavy paw of some relentless bailiff. 

The next point is—* I here declare, that I shall at any time 
declare my real name and address to any person who may desire to 
know it—dare you, or your contemptible, scurrilous correspond- 
ent, A. P., say the same ?”—Dear Mr. A. P., do stand forth and 
shelter me from this dragon, for he will surely devour me in his 
wrath. But why so eager after my name? Really, good Sir, this 
anver is a foul fiend that leads you sadly astray, and as ‘ ira 
furor brevis est,”’ I do most sincerely advise you to take a trip to 
St. Luhe’s, that a little wholesome castigation may be employed 
to tame this rebellious spirit. After having so strongly, and so 
frequently expressed your profound contempt for this work, you 
ought to be above feeling anger at any insult oficred by any cor- 
respondent to your dignity, sense, and learning. 

You are neat pleased to observe—‘* Your threats and praises I 
equally “despise.’—No doubt, no doubt; but when were you 
thivatened ? As to the praise, friend Renard, the grapes are sour 
—you understand me.—* He who will give good words to you 
will flatter beneath abhorring.”’ 

In the conclusion of your letter, T find much comfort, as I see 
you do not absolutely intend to divorce my soul from my body, 
but to let me live and rue your anger; it is as follows :—** I have 
both the power and inclination to make you bitterly rue the day 
when you provoked the anyer of Dramaticus.” This is grand ; 
this is the “* os magna sonaturum.” But, setting aside these 


Waises, for you tell me you do not value my good opinion, I never 
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did doubt your inclination to punish, though, with becoming 





modesty, I entertained some scruples as to your power, Ol) yoy 
were pleased to send me a newspaper called ‘* The Day,” intg 
which, it appears, you have contrived, with much ingenuity, to 
gain admittance, under the shape of a criticism upon © Th: Poros 
of Bondy.” This atchievement seems to, fill your heart with <g 
much delight, that T should think it cruel to interrupt your satis. 
faction; and yet, in confidence, it is the most silly, unticked 
piece of writing, that ever was offered to indulgent readers in the 
form of criticism. 

Thus far 1 have treated the subject as it deserves ; but, in con. 
clusion, I should wish to offer you a few serious words of advice, 
which, if attended to, may possibly prevent you from exposing 
yourcelf on some future occasion. Judging from your review of 
<< The Forest of Bondy,” and from the three letters with which 
you have favoured me, you are neither by nature nor education 
qualified for the task of writing. To swell the already countles 
swarms of mediocrity can be no credit to yourself; and thougha 
few friends may admire such trivial productions, the public at 
large will judge with more justice and severity; to obtain theit 
praise, vou must either amuse or instruct them, either of which 
tasks are beyond your power. You may, perhaps, be pleased to 
mistake this friendly admonition for the eflect of resentment, and 
retort upon me the charge of inadequacy ; I will not contend upon 
this point, but must beg leave to remind you, that there is 
wide difference between writing for profit and for pleasure; he 
who scribbles for his own amusement deserves no pardon. 

As to throwing aside the veil of secrecy, that is impossible. 
When you entered into the arena of literary contest, the terms 
could not have been unknown to you; and it is rather too much 
to expect an Editor to come forward at the call of every man 
whose pride and self-love’are wounded in the confiict. You began 
@ paper-war with an unknown person, and must be contented to 
carry it on so. In regard to myself, I toid you twice of the 


change of Editors, and twice you replied in terms of the grossest 


insult; but as abuse from you can neither hurt my feelings nor 
injure me in the esteem of others, I certainly shall take no notice 
of it, 
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As to giving up A. P., I cannot, and, if I could, would not. 
You tell me, that Iam in honour bound to inform you of his 
name—Sir, I should hold it the highest dishonour to violate the 
confidence reposed in me ; and it is to be presumed, that a cor- 
respondent, entrusting his name to the Editor of a periodical 
work, never intends the secret to be divulged. 

And now, Sir, I quit the subject, as, I hope, for ever. 

Ed. 











_—-— 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

Ix your last number you enquire who is author of the popular 
lines—‘* He who fights and runs away,” &c, Their extreme simi- 
larity to the style of Butler's celebrated poem Hudibras, renders 
them generally quoted as a part of it; but this, as you observe, 
is erroneous. Several years ago (1809) a Correspondent made the 
same query in ‘* The Monthly Magazine,’ and was answered by 
Mr. Capel Lofft, who seemed to affirm that the lines in question 
were actually from Hudibras. My. L.’s mistake, had, I suppose, 
arisen by his quoting from memory; notwithstanding, he never 
afterwards took occasion to rectify it. A short time subsequent, 
however, another Correspondent transmitted to the Monthly Ma- 
gazine the following articles, which had appeared in the Morning 
Herald in August 1784: they will be interesting to those of your 
readers who have never seen them. 


No. I. 


‘For the Morning Herald. 
Mr. Editor, | 
Every body knows the following most beautiful lines— 


“¢ The man who fights and runs away . 
May live to fight another day, 
But he who is in battle slain 
Can never rise to fight again.” 


Will any of your poetical correspondents be good enough to 
point out the author? If they should say that Butlers the author, 
and that they are in Hudibras, which twenty to one but they Wilf, 

Vou. V. 2 I 
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we request them to mention the page and the edition. A Wager - No 
was some tine ago made at Brookes’, of twenty to one, that the editic 
above lines were in Hudibras, and Dodsley was referred to as th Petu 
arbiter. Dodsley laughed at the idea of a difficulty. « ‘very these 
fool,”” says he, ‘* knows they are in Hudibras.” « Will youl late ¢ 
good enough then,” says George Selwyn, ‘ to inform an old fool, tion, 


who likewise is your wise worship's most humble servant, in wha petit 
canto of Hudibras they are to be found?" Dodsley took down the unwi 
volume, but he could not find the place. He promised to find jt these 
against the next day; but the next day he was forced to confes, Jag com 


that a man might be ignorant of the fact without being a foo, Bam iiter 
It is not yet discovered. 0. Fam ing 
| they 

of t 


sho 


No. If. 
For the Morning Herald. 

Mr. Editor.—In answer to Q. I send for your insertion an ev. 
tract from the third canto and third part of Hudibras, lines 235 
to 244, which I take to have been the original from whence the 
passage he alludes to was taken. 


Edt 


** Besides our bangs of men and beast, 
Are fit for nothing now but rest, 
And for a while will not be able 
To rally, and be serviceable ; 

And therefore, I, with reason, chose 
This strat’gem, to amuse our focs ; - 
To make an hon’rable retreat, 

And wave a total sure defeat ; 

For those that fly, may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.” 


A Constant Reader 
No. III. 


For the Morning Herald. 

Mr, Editor—I am extremely happy to inform your corre: 
pondent Q. that Dodsley is the old fool; and also that the author 
of those beautiful lines in your to-day’s paper is not known; but 
that they are to be found in Pearch’s Collection of Poems, 3d vol, 
second edition, p. 84. 1 confess a man may be ignorant of a fact 
without being a fool; but a fool is always ignorant, and denies 
it too, Patus. 
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Now, Mr. Editor, as these lines are not to be found in the 2d 
edition of ‘‘ Pearch’s Collection of Poems,"’ 4 vols. London, 1770, 
Petus has made some unaccountable error in his reference ; but 
these papers at least serve to shew that the lines are not of a very 
late date, and that they have appeared in some popular publica- 
tion, being generally known as far back as the year 1784. This 
petit secret has, if 1 recollect aright, made a good many authors 
unwittingly commit themselves, by putting the name of Butler to 
these lines, when used as a motto; its disclosure, therefore, be- 





comes a point of considerable curiosity. Perhaps some of your 
literary correspondents may yet be able to effect it, either by find- 
ing out the author of the lines in question, or the work in which 
they were first published, and presenting your readers with a copy 
of the verses which, I presume, originally accompanied them. I 
should likewise be happy to see Petus’ error explained. 
Your's, &c. 
Edinburgh, Oct. 8, 1814. J.A, 








LITERARY REVIEW. 


Ancient Drama. 
The Tragedy of Doctor Faustus, by Marlowe. 

Tue old English Drama is of a character so peculiar, so utterly 
distinet from the drama of any other time or nation, that it would 
be unjust to try its merits by laws drawn from Grecian schools 
and sanctioned by the trifling pedantry of the French. To form 
a correct judgement, it is necessary to enter into a deeper invese 
tigation ; to enquire upon what principles those laws are founded ; 
to learn what were the objects to be attained in either period; and, 
finally, to consider which plan of dramatic composition exhibited 
nature in the most pleasing and instructive form; for, after all, 
this is the great purpose of the drama. 

in the olden times of Greece, tragedy was no more than a 
song, or ode, the rude productions of peasants, and recited at 
certain festivals, In the progress of time it assumed a more com- 
plex and extended form: Thespis gave it a poetic dialogue, and 
distributed the different parts to actors, whose faces were smeared 
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with wine-lees ; but still the dialogue was without art, and wit). 
out elegance. It was reserved for the genius of Aischylus to com 


picte the dramatic art, as far as regards Greece : Sophocles anj 
Euripides followed with exactness the model he had established, 
The drama thus perfected naturally bore marks of its origin, 


though ehanged in its colour and dimensions, its nature was sii 
essentially the same; it was nothing more than a poetic dialogue, 
1elieved by chorusses, in which, from its confined structure, ther 
was little room for character to display itself. To excite pity and 
terror was their principal, and, indeed, only object; for thi 
purpose situation alone was requisite, and, upon this foundation, 
without much regard to the display of human character, the 
drama was erected. 

The English drama sprung altogether from a different source, 
The priesthood, always attentive to their own interest, well knew 
that the minds of unlettered men were most strongly affected by 
external impressions; for this purpose they converted the mos 
important parts of Scripture into dialogue, and acted them unde 
the name of Mysteries, for the instruction of the laity. ‘Thee 
were succeeded by Moralities, which, leaving scriptural history, 
personified the human virtues and vices, and, indeed, all the pro- 
perties of the mind; such as Faith, Hope, Charity, &c. Such 
exhibitions naturally led to the developement of character: Lust, 
Fear, Resignation, Hope, are of such different natures, that the 
monkish writers were in a manner forced to give them essential 
and peculiar properties of language and action ; incident was of 
hittle importance, and could have no effect upon these allegorical 
personages ; Lust would still be Lust, and Fear would still be 
Fear. When, therefore, allegory was discarded, and a more re: 
gular form of drama followed, it might of course be expected that‘ 
the essence of the art would remain unchanged ; there would be 
the same display of character and passions, though, instead of 
being abstractedly represented, they would be given to human 
beings. Thus far in regard to the cause of that difference which 
exists between the Grecian and English Drama; the object to be 
attained in either is involved in that discussion. 

In comparing the respective merits of the two theatres, it will 
be found, that the fable of the Grecian drama is too simple ; it 
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comprizes but one point of action, and the passions attendant on 
that action; pity and terror are their only objects, and, in the 
pursuit of these, there is no relief; but the mind cannot be 
strongly affected for any length of time ; pity and terror are toe 
violent emotions to continue long; the mind exerts its elastic 
powers to escape from them, or, failing in the attempt, sinks 
under them. In addition to this, the prologue is a bungling cone 
trivance ; in relating prior events, it assumes the air of a gossip 
story; in introducing the characters of the play, it destroys the 
reality of the scene. What is still worse, no artifice can rencer 
the chorusses natural, it is for ever in the way, encumbering the 
scene, and driving the poet into a thousand absurdities. 

In the English drama the fable is more complex, and, conse 
quently, the action is more varied. The alternations of passions, 
the scenes of repose artfully contrived to precede and follow the 
most terrible exhibitions, not only give an agreeable relief tu the 
mind, but make it more keenly alive to the ctiorts of the poet. The 
human heart is more completely developed ; .its inmost recesses 
are explored, and, unlike the drama of the Greeks, the passion 
calls forth the incident, not the incident the passion. The mind 
of man is complex, and in unfolding its various emotions, situa 
tions, and incidents, must inevitably be muitiplied. This, no 
doubt, destroys the unities of time, place, and action ; but why 
are they to be preserved at so great a sacrifice? It has, indeed, 
been supposed, that the violation of them destroys the reality of 
the scene, and exposes the fiction in its nakedness. ‘To say that 
no such reality ever existed, is a poor defence ; and it is strange 
that the acute Johnson could condescend to borrow so poor 4 
subterfuge from Farquhar; and still more strange that he should 
conceal the loan. It is true, that no person would mistake the actor 
for the person he represents, or would believe a piece of painted 
canvass to be'a house; but the spectator does not ask himself the 
question ; his passions are excited by the scene, and he does not 
for a moment consider whether what is passing is reality or fics 
tion ; he yields up his mind to the illusion without controul, and, 
for the time of action, the scene is to him real; were he fora 
moment to consider it as a fiction, he might, perhaps, be pleased 
with the ingenuity, or astonished by the intellect, of the pact, 
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but no feelings of pity or terror would be excited. Let us, there. 
fore, candidly allow that the scene does act upon the mind as 
real, and, upon that principle, see whether the violation of the 
unities is or is not a blemish. 

Whatever breaks off the current of our feelings, and allows w 
leisure for cool reflection, must of course annul the illusion before 
excited ; but this is by no means the case with a change of scene, 
provided the mind is properly prepared for this change. If from 
what is passing in one scene we are led to expect the solution of 
some difficulty, the event of some preceding action, or any parti. 
cular circumstance, curiosity becomes roused, the feelings gra. 
dually assume the proper tone, and the interest is not only con.’ 
tinued but augmented. For instance, when Lear is rejected by 
Goneril, and having uttered that tremendous curse, determine 
to fly to Regan, is the contiguity of the action broken? Docs not 
the mind follow him with anxiety, and pass over time and space 
without impediment ? Surely this must be allowed, and, if once 
allowed, the whole fabric of the unities totters into ruin. 

In character and interest we may safely allow the palm to the 
English drama. The next principal point is poetry, and here tle 
glory seems to be nearly divided. ‘Lhere is, indeed, a strong 
similarity between the poets of the Grecian and that of the Ene- 
lish dramatists. They both delight in compound-words, that 
express, with nervous brevity, what, in other languages, would 
be ten-fold dilated ; both constantly employ the boldest phrases, 
and draw their allusions from every part of nature ; both con- 
dense a multiplicity of ideas in a few striking expressions, the im- 
port of which is not be understood without reflection ; both de: 
scribe the passions in their wildest form, and spurn that fastidious 
delicacy of feeling that characterizes the French and Italian 
drama. Nothing can be conceived more horrible than the ven- 
geance of Medea, and the blasphemies of Promethus. The tempest 
is eminently terrific ; the heated fancy hears the thunder rolling, 
sees the lightning flash, the earth shake, and the ocean dashing 
its waters against the heavens. 

This brief sketch may perhaps clear the ground for a more accu 
rate consideration of Faustus, which is no bad specimen of the 
faults and-beauties of our old drama. The writer of it, Marlowe, 
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preceded Shakspeare, and the great poet has evidently borrowed 
largely from his predecessor. He was born in the earlier part of 
Edward the Sixth’s reign, though the precise time of his birth is 
not known. ‘The malignity of Puritans represented him as an 
Atheist, and the following remarkable story of his death is related 
in Wood's ‘‘ Athenee Oxonienses.”’ 


«Being in love with a young girl of low condition, he suspected her of 
showing a partiality for a man, who had more the appearance of a pimp, 


‘than an ingenious Amoreth, as Marlo conceived himself to be :’ and one day 


finding them together, he rushed upon the man with his drawn dagger, with 
intent to kill him; but he being an active fellow, not only warded off the 
blow, but so directed the point, that it entered the head of its master, 
who shortly after died of the wound: this event took place before the year 
1593.” | 
It is now of little importance to enquire what were his religious 
opinions. The present work is a proof of a strong and gloomy ap- 
prehension ; but, from this, nothing can justly be inferred. 

The fable of Faustus is wild in the extreme. The play opens 
with a chorus, that has no connection whatever with the plot, 
and only comes to explain that which is much better and more 


naturally explained by the necromancer himself. ‘The scene then 


opens and discovers Faustus seated in his study, and revolving in 
his mind his future occupation. He goes through the whole 
circle of the sciences, and, at last, fixes on the art of magic. 


‘* Faust. Settle thy studies, Faustus, and begin 
To sound the depth of that thou wilt profess ; 
Having commenc’d, be a Divine in show, 

Yet level at the end of every art, 

Aud live and die in Aristotle’s works. 

Sweet Analytics, ‘tis thou hast ravish’d me, 
‘Bene disserere est finis logices. 

Is, to dispute well, Logic’s chiefest end > 

Affords this art no greater miracle ? 

Then read no more; thou hast attain’d that end. 
A greater subject fitteth Faustus’ wit : 

Bid Geconomy farewell: and Galen come, 

Be a physician, Faustus ; heap up gold, 

And be eternia’d for some wond’rous cure: 
Summum bonum medicine sanitas ; 
The end of physic is our bodies’ health. 
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Why, Faustus, hast thou not attain’d that end ? 
Are not thy bills bung up as monuments, 
Whereby whole citics have escap’d the plague, 
And thonsand desperate maladies been cured > 
Yet art thou still but Faustus, and a man. 
Couldst thou make men to live eternally, 

Or, being dead, raise them to life again, 
Then this profession were to be esteem’d. 
Physic farewell. Where is Justinian ? 

St una eademque res legatur duobus, 

diter rem, alter valorem rei, &c. 

A petty case of paltry legacies. 

Evhereditari filam non potest pater, nisi, &c. 
Such is the subject of the Institute, 

Aud universal body of the law. 

This study fits a mercenary drudge, 

Who aims at nothing but external trash, 

Too servile and illiberal for me. 

When all is done, Divinity is best. 

Jerome’s bible, Faustus; view it well. 
Stipendium peccati mors est: ha! stipendium, &c. 
The reward of sin is death: that’s hard. 

Si peccasse ncgamus, fallimur, et nulla est in nobis veritas, 

If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and there is no truth 
in us. 

Why ticn belike we must sin, 

And so consequently die. 


. ‘ . 
Ave, we musi die an everlasting death. 


What doctrine call you this ? Che, sera, seraz 
What will be, shall be; Divinity adieu. 

These Metaphysics of Magicians, 

And necromantic books, are heavenly. 

Lines, Circles, Ietters, Characters : 

Aye, these are those that Faustus most desires. 
O what a world of profit and delight, 

Of power, of honour, and omnipotence, 

Is promised to the studious artizan ! 

All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command. Emperors and kings 
- Are but obey’d in their several provinces ; 

But his dominion that succeeds in this, 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man: 

A sound Magician is a Demigod. 


Here tire my brains to get a deity.’’ 
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He is now visited by a good and bad angel, who, in turn, en- 
deavour to save and betray him. He_yields to the suggestions of 
the latter, and imparts his scheme to his two friends Cornelius 
and Valdes, who encourage him to pursue it, and who, being 
adepts in the black art, promise to initiate him into the mysteries 
of it. This offer is accepted ; he invokes the spirits of hell; and 
a demon, Mephostophilis, appears and enquires his will. Faustus 
replies— 














‘© Faust. I charge the wait upon me whilst I live, 

To do whatever Faustus shall command ; 

Be it to make the moon drop froin her sphere, 

Or the ocean to o’erwhelm the world. 

Meph. Yam a servant to great Lucifer, 

And may not follow thee without his leave ; 

No more than he commands, must we perform. 
Faust. Did not he charge thee to appear to me? 
Meph. No, 1 came hither of my own accord. 
Faust. Did not my conjuring raise thee? Speak! 
Meph. That was the cause, but yet per accidens ; 

For when we hear one racke the name of God, 

Abjure the Scriptures, and his Saviour Christ, 

We fly in hope to get his glorious soul : 

Nor will we come unless he use such means, 

Whereby he is in danger to be damn’d. 

Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring, 

Is stoutly to abjure all godliness, 

And pray devoutly to the Prince of Hell.” —P. 21. 


‘“‘ Faust. Go, bear these tidings to great Lucifer ; 
Seeing Faustus hath incurr’d eternal death, 
By desperate thoughts against Jove’s deity, 
Say, he surrenders up to him his soul, 

So he will spare him four and twenty years, 
Letting him live in all voluptuousness ; 
Having thee ever to attend on me ; 

To give me whatsoever I shall ask ; 

To tell me whatsoever I demand ; 

To slay mine enemies, and to aid my friends ; 
And always be obedient to my will. 

Go, and return to mighty Lucifer, 

And meet me in my study at midnight, 

And then resolve me of thy master’s mind, 

Meph, Iwill, Faustus,”—P. 22. 

Von, V. 2K 
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There is something extremely ridiculous in this bargaining 
seene; but of that hereafter. 

An attempt at comedy is made in the part of Wagner, Faustyy 
servant, who, it seems, has two devils at his command: by the 
help of these he frightens the Clown into his service. This is fo}. 
Towed by the scene of Faustus in his study, who is represented x 
meditating upon the'act that is to bind him for ever to the fiend 
He is interrupted as before by the. good and bad angels, who, 
according to their several dispositions endeavour to sway him t 
rood or evil. The latter again prevails, and at the midnight hoy 
he calls for Mephostophilis. ‘The fiend enters, and brings bac; 
a favourable answer from Lucifer. All demands are granted upn 
the single condition of making over his soul to the fiend at th 
expiration of the four and twenty years. ‘The inquisitive Faust 
desires to know of what use his soul can be to Lucifer. 


“© Faust. Stay, Mephostophilis, and tell me 
What good will my soul do thy lord ? 
Meph. Enlarge his kingdom, 
‘Fuust, 1s that the reason why he tempts us thus? 
Meph. Solamen miseris socios hubuisse doloris. 
Faust. Why, have you any pain that torture others ? 
Meph. As great as have the human spirits of man. 
But tell me, Faustus, shall ] have thy soul ? 
And | will be thy slave and wait on thee, 
And give thee more than thou hast wit to ask. 
Faust. Ay, Mephostophilis, I'll give it him. 
Meph. Then, Faustus, stab thine arm courageously, 
And bind thy soul, that at some certain day 
‘Great Lucifer may claim it as his own ; 
And then be thou as great as Lucifer. 
Faust. Lo, Mephostophilis, for love of thee, 
Faustus hath cut his arm, and with his blood 
Assures himseif to be great Lucifer’s, 
Chief lord, and regent of perpetual niglit. 
View here this blood that trickles from mine arm, 
And let it be propitious for thy wish. 
Meph. But, Faustus, 
Writ: it in manner ot a deed af gift. 
Faust. Ah, sol do! but, Mephostophilis, 
¥fy blood congeals, and I can write no more. 
Meph. Vil te'ch thes fire to‘dissolve it straight. -, fExit. 
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Faust. What might the staying of my blood portend? 
It is unwilling I should write this bill. 
Why streams it not that I may write afresh ? 
Faustus gives to thee his soul: O there it stay’d! 
Why should’st thou not? Is not thy soul thine own? 
Then write again, Faustus gives to thee his soul. 








Enter Mephostophilis with the chufer of fire, 


Meph. See, Faustus, here is fire ; set it on. 
Faust. So now the blood begins to clear again ; 
Now will I make an end immediately. 
Meph. What will not I do to obtain his soul ? 
Faust. Consummatum est, this bill is ended, 
And Faustus hath bequeath’d his soul to Lucifer, 
But what is this inscription on mine arm? 
Homo fuge, whither should I fly ? 
If unto heaven he ‘ll throw me down to hell. 
My senses are deceived, here’s nothing writ : 
O, yes, I see it plain, even here is writ 
Homo fuge ; yet shall not Faustus fly. 
Meph. I'll fetch him something to delight his mind.” —P, 27—22. 


The mode that Mephostophilis uses to delight his victim is a 
dance of devils, who present to him crowns and rich apparel. 
Faustus then gives up his contract, which, it must be allowed, is 
drawn up in a very lawyer-like manner; and, upon its being pre- 
sented to him, Mephostophilis, in the genuine tone of an at- 
torney, says, ‘* Speak, Faustus, do you deliver this as your 
deed >” 


Faustus now desires to have a wife, ‘‘ for,” he says— 


** TJ am wanton and lascivious, 
And cannot live without a wife.”—P. 31. 


Mephostophilis, who has a particular aversion to matrimony, 
frightens him out of this scheme, by introducing a she-devil; 
but at the same time promises to bring him as many, and as faig 
courtezans, as his heart can wish. 

Our progress in the plot is now arrested by a most unpardon- 
able error on the part of the Editor of this work : Wagner is in- 


troduced speaking the following lines— ’ 


‘* Wag. Learned Faustus, 
To know the secrets of astronomy, 
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Graven in the book of Jove’s high firmament, _ 
Did mount himself to scale Olympus’ top : 
Being seated in a chariot burning bright, 
Drawn by the strength of yoked dragon’s necks: 
He now is gone to prove cosmography, 
And, as [ guess, will first arrive at Rome, 
To see the Pope, and manner of his court, 
And take some part of holy Peter’s feast, 

_ That on this day is highly solemnized.”—-P. 32. 


Now as immediately after this Faustus is discovered in his stud, 
and, as at p. 40, the chorus actually repeats these lines with vey 
little variation, we do not hesitate to say they are here entire) 
out of place. They are evidently parts of a chorus, and never 
could have belonged to Wagner. It would seem as if the play had 
been unskilfully patched up from various old copies, in each ¢ 
which the original had been mangled at the caprice of individual 


to suit a temporary convenience. As we do not possess a singh 


old copy, it is impossible for us to rectify the error; a whok 
scene is evidently omitted, most probably one of a comic natur 
between Wagner and the Clown. That there is something wroy 
is quite clear, even though this conjecture should be rejected; 
nor is it at all surprizing, when we consider the manner in whit 
the plays were constantly treated; scenes were omitted, other 
were interpolated, some were forcibly torn from their origin 
situation ; where a scene was rejected, something of course wa 
absolutely necessary to connect the disjointed parts, and this mut 
either be written for that purpose, or be taken from some othtt 
part of the play ; this, we have no doubt, is the case in the prt 
sent instance. To proceed to the investigation of the plot, from 
which this error has so long withdrawn our attention. 

Faustus is again presented to the spectator in his study, it 
company with Mephostophilis. A short fit of repentance now 
Seizes him, and he blames the fiend for having led him into temp 
tation. Mephostophilis bitterly replies— 


“‘ *Twas thine own seeking, Faustus ; thank thyself.” 
The bad and good angels again appear, and again perform 


their several functions of good and evil exhortation. Faust! 
concludes that his heart is hardened, and enters into a discussi0 
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with Mephostophilis, which is again interrupted by the appear- 
ance of angels. Faustus now exclaims 


« Q Christ, my Saviour, my Saviour, 
Help to save distressed Faustus’ soul !’—P. 35. 


Lucifer, Belzibub, and Mephostophilis are roused by this ap- 
peal, and come on to secure their refractory victim. They first 
threaten, and afterwards soothe him by a show of the seven 
deadly sins. 

The comic scene that follows is of little importance. The 
chorus then appears, and explains what has passed. 


** Learned Faustus, to find the secrets of astronomy, 
Graven in the book of Jove’s high firmament, 
Did mount him up to scale Olympus’ top ; 
Where sitting in a chariot burning bright, 
Drawn by the strength of yoked dragon’s necks, 
He views the clouds, the planets, and the stars, 
The tropic zones, and quarters of the sky, 
From the bright circle of the horned moon, 
Even to the height of Primum Mobile, 
And whirling round of this circumference, 
Within the concave compass of the pole. 
From East to West his dragons swiftly glide, 
And in eight days did bring him home again : 
Not long he staid within his quiet house, 
To rest his bones after this weary toil ; 
But new exploits do hail him out again : 
And mounted then upon a dragon’s back, 
That with his wings did part the subtle air, 
He now is gone to prove cosmography, 
That measures coasts and kingdoms of the earth ; 
And as I guess will first arrive at Rome, 
‘To see the Pope and manner of his court, 
And take some part of holy Peter’s feast, 
_ The which this day is highly solemniz’d.”"—P. 40—41, 

We are then introduced to Faustus and his attendant fiend, 
Mephostophilis, at Rome. ‘The Doctor determines to see the 
Pope, who having conquered his rival, Bruno, enters in triums 
phal procession, and mounted, upon the back of his attendant, 
ascends the pontifical chair. He then says, | 


‘¢ Lord Cardinals of France, and Padua, 
Go forthwith to our holy consistory, 
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And read among the statutes decretal, 
What by the holy council held at Trent 
The sacred synod hath decreed for him, 
That doth assume the papal government 
Without election, and a true consent : 


Away, and bring us word with speed.’’—P. 45. 


Faustus determines to annoy the Pope, and for this purposq 
assumes the shape of a cardinal. 


“« Faust. Go, haste thee, gentle Mephostophilis, 
Follow the cardinals to the consistory ; 
And as they turn their superstitious books, 
Strike them with sloth and drowsy idleness ; 
And make them sleep so sound, that in their shapes 
Thyself and I may parley with this Pope, 
This proud confronter of the Emperor, 
And, in despite of all his holiness, 
Resture this Bruno to his liberty, 
And bear him to the states of Germany.’’—P, 45. 


They return after a short time, and announce the condemra. 
tion of Bruno, who is, in consequence, entrusted to their charge, 


They conduct him away, return invisible to the Pope's feast, 
snatch the food from his plate, and the cup from his lips, and, 
finally, murder him, and disperse the company. The consequence 
is, the German Bishop Bruno is elected to the Papal See, and 
Faustus is rewarded by the approbation of the Emperor. 

We pass over the other vagaries in which Faustus indulges, and 
hasten to the catastrophe. The four and twenty years of enjoy- 
ment'are nearly passed; Faustus makes his will, and waits ina 
state of horror the moment of his fate-—The clock strikes twelve 
—the thunder rolls—and the devils bear off their prey. 

It must be allowed, that a more interesting subject could 
hardly have been chosen ; it affords ample opportunities for exciting 
every passion of the human heart; yet, at the same time, there 
is in the nature of it one grievous defect that no art can remedy 
-—the impossibility of finding suitable thoughts, language, and 
action for the demons. The ideas of man must be limited by his 
own nature; he can have no sensations but those excited by the 
visible world, and, consequently, no language beyond mortality. 
In describing a fiend, the poet - Only collect the evil qualitics 
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of man to one point, and make him speak a language arising 
from those qualities; he can neither invent fresh ideas nor fresh 
actions ; his demon, therefore, will still be human. This difficulty 
is encreased in a tenfold proportion when these beings are actually 
to be presented to the sight ; he can invent no disguise to sepa- 
rate his human personages from his supernatural beings. For 
man to fashion a form superior to the human form is impos- 
sible, nor éan he degrade it without borrowing from some lower 
image in nature ; in this case we only feel contempt. 

Marlowe seems to have perceived this difficulty, and to have 
given up the attempt in despair; he has not even shewn what 
might have been done. His demons haye no greatness in their 
guilt ; their language is feeble, and sometimes laughable ; their 
actions are ridiculous, and their objects not worth attaining. 
They are mean and degraded in their crimes, and inspire us with 
contempt instead of terror. By giving them a strong and elevated 
language, by raising the objects of their guilt, and collecting in 
them the higher crimes of humanity, they might have become 
terrible indeed. There are abundant proofs in this play, that 
Marlowe was adequate to the task, and is failure is astonishing : 
a very few examples will justify the severity of our assertions. 

’ “* Luci. Thou call’st on Christ contrary to thy promise, 
Belz. Thou should’st not think on God. 
Luci. Think on the devil. 
Belz, And his dam too.”—P. 36. 


‘* Meph. Uhave, my Faustus, and for proof thereof, 
This is the goodly palace of the Pope : 
And, ’cause we are no common guests, 
I choose his private chamber for our use. 
Faust. I hope his holiness will bid you welcome. 
Meph. All's one, for we'll be bold with his venison."’"—P. 42. 
The next material objection to this play is in the character of 
Faustus. His four and twenty years are passed most ridiculously ; 
instead of surfeiting in pleasure, his avowed purpose, he amuses 
himself with the trifling mischievous tricks of a monkey. He eats 
the Pope's victuals, cheats a horse-dealer, plants horns upon 
knight's heads, and indulges in other occupations equally rational 
and praise-worthy.—Like the fiend, his master, he is contemptible 
_ in his wickedness, and wants the dignity of vice. 
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The comic scenes are intolerably bad; they have not the least 
pretensions to humour, and are only inserted to give Faustus an 
opportunity of changing the scene :—and here it may be right to 
observe the play is not divided into acts. 

With all these defects, there is much to merit our warmest ap. 
probation ; the poetry is occasionally of the highest kind. There 
is something exquisitely sweet and melting in the following lines: 

‘« Faust. Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss, 

Her lips suck forth my soul! see where it flies ; 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again, 
Here will I dwell, for heav’n is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sack'd ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colours on my plumed crest : 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 
When he appear’d to hapless Semele ; 

More lovely than the Monarch of the sky, 

Jn wanton Arethusa’s azure arms ; 


And none but thou shall be my paramour !"’"—P. g0. 


The catastrophe is written in Marlowe's highest stvle. Ity 
scarcely possible to read it without shuddering. 


*¢ Enter the Good and Bad Angels, at several doors. 
Good Ang. Oh! Faustus, if thou had’st given ear to me, 
Innumerable joys had followed thee ; 
But thou didst love the world. 


Bad Ang. Gave ear to me, 
And now must take hell’s pains perpetually. 
Good Ang. Oh! what will thy riches, pleasures, pomps, 
Avail thee now ? . 
Bad Ang. Nothing but vex thee more, 
To want in hell that had on earth such store. 
[ Music while the throne descends. 
Good Ang. Oh, thou hast lost celestial happiness, 
Pleasures unspeakable, bliss without end! 
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Hadst thon affected sweet divinity, 
Hell or the devil had had no power on thee : 
Hadst thou kept on that way, Faustus, behold 
Tn what resnlendent glory thou hadst sate 
In yonder throne, like those bright shining saints, 
And triumph’d over hell; that hast thou lost : 
And now (poor soul !) must thy good angel leave thee; 
‘The jaws of hell are open to receive thee. {Ezit, 
(Hell is discovered) 
Bad Ang. Now, Faustus, let thine eyes with horror stare 
Into that vast perpetual torture-house : 














There are the furies tossing damned souls 
On burning forks; their bodies boil in lead: 
‘There are live quarters broiling on the coals, 
That ne’er can die ; this ever-burning chair 


Js for o’er-tortur’d souls to rest themin; ‘ 
_ These that are fed with sops of flaming fire, 
Were gluttons, and loved only delicates, 
And laugh’d to see the poor starve at their gates ; 
But yet all these are nothing ; thou shalt see 
Ten thousand tortures that more horrid be. 
Faust. Oh! I have seen enough to torture me! 
Bad Ang. Nay, thou must feel them, taste the stnart of all ; 
He that loves pleasure, must for pleasure fall : 
And so J leave thee, Faustus, till anon; 
Then wilt thou tremble in confusion. [Exit 
(The clock strikes eleven.) 
Faust, Oh, Faustus! 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be damn’d perpetually. 
Stand still you ever-meving spheres of heav'n, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come. 
Fair Négture’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but a year, 
A month, a week, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent and save his soul. 
O lente lente currite noctis equi ! 
The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damn’d. 
Oh, I'll leap up to heav’n !—Who pulls me down ? 
See where Christ’s bluod streams in the firmament: 
One drop of blood will save me: oh, my Christ! 
Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ ; 
Yet will I cali on bim, Oh, spare me, Lucifer! 


Vor, V. 21 
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Where is it now ?—’tis gone! 

And sec, a threateniag arm, an angry brow. 

Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of heav’n! 

No! Then will I headlong run into the earth: 

Gape, earth !—O no, it will not harbour me. 

You stars that reign’d at my nativity, 

Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 

Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist, 

Into the entrails of yon labouring cloud ;. 

That when you vomit forth into the air, 

My limbs may issue from your smoky mouth ; 

But let my soul mount and ascend to heav’n. 

(The wateir strikes.) 

Oh! half the hour is past: "twill all be past anon. 

Oh! if my soul must saffer for my sin, 

Impose some end to my incessant pain. 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years ; 

A hundred thousand, and at last be sav'd: 

No end is limited to damned souls. 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 

Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 

Oh! Pythagoras, Metemsycosis! were that true, 

This soul should fly from me, and I be chang’d 

Into some brutish beast. 

All beasts are happy, for when they die 

Their souls are soon dissolv'd in elements ; 

But mine must live still to be plagu’d in hell, 

Curs’d be the parents that engender’d me ! 

No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer, 

That hath depriv’d thee of the joys of heav’n. 
(The elock strikes twelve.) 

It strikes, it strikes! now, body, turn to air, 

Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 

O soul! be chang’d into small water-drops, 


And fall into the ocean ; ne’er be found, 


(Thunder.) | Enter the Devils. 


Oh! mercy heav’n, look not so fierce on me! 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile !— 
Ugly hell, gape not !—Come not, Lucifer !— 
I'll burn my books !—Oh, Mephostophilis! 
+ [Exeunt.”—P. 85 to 87. 
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To extend these extracts would be to exceed our limits, but we 
trust they will be sufficient to allure our readers attention to the 
work itself ; which, with all its errors, is a rich treat for the 
poetic mind. : 

The work of which this play forms a part, is intituled, ‘* The 
Ancient Drama,” and, as giving a neat and well-priated edition of 
scarce old plays, is truly valuable. ‘The prefatory matter will also 
be found useful ; but, in candour, we cannot give the Editor the 
praise of accurate criticism or sagacity of emendation. It how- 
ever forms a good supplement to Dodsley’s collection, and should 
be in the library of every lover of the drama. 


Ed. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Sic posite quoniam suaves miscetis odores.—Virg. Georg. 
ee 
TO SLEFP. 
WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. © 
Ox, Sleep! capricious wayward power, 
That fly’st the gloomy couch of pain, 
Thy lulling opiates round me shower, 
Let me forget the world again ;— 
Forget !—alas, this burning brain, 
. This beating heart can never rest ; 
Thou canst not bind them in thy chain, 
Thou canst not heal a wounded breast. 


The world is hush’d in calm repose, 
And busy crowds are sunk to sleep ;— 
Now Memory lingers on her. woes— 
The mourner starts, and wakes to weep! 
I wake—a long, lene watch. to keep 
Through hours of darkness, nights of gloom ; ; 
When shall I sink, worn. out to sleep, 
Within the silent peaceful tomb ? 
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When shall I taste Oblivion’s stream, 
‘And leave a world of woe and care ? 
When end life’s long and troubled dream ? 
When cease to breathe, and to despair ? 
Sorrow, alone, has been the share 
Allotted me, through life’s dull round ; 
Afflictions heavv, hard to bear, 
And woes unnumber’d, I have found ! 


- 


Oh! for the rest no care can break, 
Where troubling dreams can never come ! 
Oh! for that sleep which none can wake, 
Within the cold but peaceful tomb ! 
For Death presents no thoughts of glooin 
To one whose heart fs worn with care ; 
No! ‘tis a kind, a joyful doom, 
A welcome respite from despair ! 


Around my lone and silent grave, 
No sable mourners shall appear ; 
The cypress in the wind shall wave 
Its foliage dark around my bier. 
T ask no eye to shed a tear— | 
Tis all I ask to be at rest ; 
None that J love now linger here, 
And strangers pity is but jest. 


Unknown I 've lived—unknown I'll die— 
And quit this world of care and woe; 
And none shall point to where I lie ; 
No busy hand my grave shall shew 9 
And she—so fabe—shall never know 
Where rests the heart she would not save ; 
She, the fair cause of all my woe, » 
Shall never triumph o'er my grave ! 
October 6, 1814, ! 
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THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


C’est peu de charmer l’wil, il faut parler au cocur.—De Lilles. 


———EE 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Bernc prevented by indisposition from attending the represene 
tation of the comedy, intituled, ‘* Policy, or thus the World runs 
away,” and being unwilling to delay the article till next month, 
we have extracted the following account from The Eraminer. 

The new comedy at this house is of that respectably mediocre 
sort, that it is difficult either to praise or to blame it. The mind 
that produced it is neither ill-educated nor ill-regulated; but 
both its opinions and its morals are of the same common-place 
description, which although they may be useful, and even grace- 
ful’ in daily society, can excite no interest on the stage. The 
author appears likewise to have some knowledge, not contemp- 
tible, of the habits of certain classes of men; but he sees nothing 
but the surface, nor has he discrimination enough to give dis- 
tinctness to a single portrait. Thus we have unfashionably kind 
husbands, and fashionably dissipated wives, old men grimly bene- 
volent, and other old men courteously villainous ; old women all 
avarice, and young women all generosity. There is also a young 
lawyer, who is romantic in spite of Coke's Institutes and Lilly’s 
Entries; an old Jew, who, notwithstanding a very ugly beard, 
has a delicate relish for disinterested virtue ; and a young swindler, 
who is a formidable seducer, with no weapon or qualification, 
internal or external, except an eye-glass. The reader imme- 
diately sees that there is not much nicety of observation displayed 
in the choice or the delineation of character, nor is there much 
originality or novelty, unless, perhaps, we except the fop with 
the glass. The plot is one of those which are to be found in 
at least five out of six of the novels which for the last ten years 
have deluged the town. It displays a good-natured husband, who 
is blindly devoted to‘the charms of a tilly wife, whd is too frivol« 
ous ‘to love any principle, and repays his unbounded affection by 
losing his money at the gaming-table, and by nearly losing her 
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own'virtue, such as it is, to the fop with the eye-glass, when, 
luckily, in rushes the confiding spouse, forgives all in an instant, 
embraces his frail mass of follies and vices, and on the strength of 
such an estimable acquisition, pronounces an culogium on the 
married state. 

Now we are perfectly sure that the author of this drama is too 
upright a man to wish to inflict a wound, either directly or in. 
sidiously, against the cause of virtue, yet we think that he has un. 
consciously given it a severer blow than it has ever suffered from 
ali the profligate adversaries of marriage that ever attacked it 
either with scurrility or argument. It cannot but raise an abhor. 
rence of that state, when we see a good and intelligent man suf. 
fering himself to be made a dupe and a laughing-stock rather 
than he will excite momentary pain in the mind of a woman who 
compensates his affection by reproaches and extravagant demands ; 
or when we see a woman said to be well-educated, wasting all her 
faculties in dissipation, and allowing a contemptible wretch, 
without personal charms, without understanding, without honour, 
to amuse her with abusive caricatures of her accomplished hu:- 
band, and at last all but falling into the snares laid for the de- 
struction of her fidelity. And yet this being, whom neither oaths 
can bind nor generosity reform, is to be pardoned and proclaimed 
as a pattern of conjugal excellence, because she sheds a few con- 
stitutional tears of terror when she thinks she is going to be ar- 
rested. The author wishes to rouse our indignation at seduction : 
his object his laudable; but how does he wish to effect his pur- 
pose ? He brings on the stage a being, about five feet ten inches 
in stature, with a vacant face, an awkwardly restless manner, a 
whitish coat, and very white pantaloons. Thus equipped this 
person goes out on his seducing expedition, and, by the help of 
an indistinct gabble, and rudely staring her in the face, nearly 
gains his aims with a woman, who, besides the ordinary motives 
to act correctly, is blessed with an education under an exemplary 
parent, and, above all, with the love of a husband of the highest 
character. Does the author mean, that a.woman so circumstanced 
may be easily seduced? He cannot intend so gross a libel on the 
female sex. Is such a woman, if seduced, an object of pity; or 
can it matter one whistle whether she be hanged or seduced? Is 
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not the husband to be congratulated rather than pitied, who loses 
so hateful an incumbrance? and can an object be conceived more 
ludicrously miserable than the blundering coxcomb who has pur- 
loined her? He is like athief who should steal the halter with which 
he is afterwards strangled. If such be the character of seduction, 
it is an evil neither to be corrected by satire nor by reasoning, 
but by the strait-jacket and the chain. Women, if such bea true 
description of them, must no longer be considered as rational 
beings, but be tied up like unfaithful dogs. But it is all a £TOss 
misrepresentation: women do not desert their husbands. unless 
they have béen infamously treated, or carelessly educated. Here 
are the two evils to which the dramatist may direct his satire with 
wholesome effect: let him point out the carelessness, the gross- 
ness, the profligacy by which many a wife is doomed to the alter- 
native of perpetual torture, or of madly seeking relief by breaking 
those ties which society has peremptorily pronounced shall not be 
broken with impunity. Let him reprobate that system of instruc- 
tion which condemns to death every useful energy of woman, and 
leads her to suppose herself merely a toy for dalliance. But let us 
hear no more of well-educated and beloved wives being seduced 
by white breeches and gold-rimmed eye-glasses. | 

It would be very unfair in us, if we should allow ourselves to 
be so blinded by the error in the plot, as not to notice the real 
merits of the piece. Its great merit is the gentlemanly ease of the 
dialogue, which never offends either by vulgarity or inflation : 
the incidents are not ill-managed, and some of them very amu- 
sing: the language is occasionally pointed, though its general 
fault is want of strength. It is, however, such a piece as no man, 
not even a critic, need blush fo say he was entertained with it. 
A great deal, however, depended on the exertions of the actors ; 
and Mr. Lovegrove, Mr. Elliston, and Miss Kelly, ought to share 
at least half the praise with the author. 

Mr. Lovegrove may fairly rank with the first comedian of the 
day, and, in many points, is superior to most of them. He wants 
vigour and prominence of manner; but he makes up the defi- 
ciency by discrimination and taste. We never saw a more skilful 
exhibition than his representation ; first of violent vexation, and 
next of violent joy, It would be worth no trifling consideration 
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to have such exquisitely comic expression embodied and perpety. 
ated by Wilkie. It would be an employment highly worthy even 
of that eminent artist. Mr. Elliston, whom, whenever he prefers 
the sock to the buskin, we are hajspy to praise, is entirely wit). 
out a rival in the expression of dry humour, frank manners, anj 
constitutional gaiety. There is an interesting naiveté about Mis 
Kelly, which is founded on good sense and good taste. What 
passes for simplicity of manner is, in many, mere childishnes;, 
or, at best, a playfulness recommended by prettiness. Miss Kelly; 
simplicity will bear examination ; nor will the severest investiga. 
tion lead us to conclude that we have been pleased one tittle mor 
than we ought to have been.—We cannot understand what the 
managers mean by thrusting Mr. Wrench into prominent parts; 
we are not aware of any pretensions which he possesses, except an 
indistinct gabble and ungainly restlessness. Mr. Pope will forgive 
us for suggesting, that an English Baronet necd not be quite x 
pompous in his manner as the Great Mogul ; and that if he shoul 
indulge himself now and then in uttering a moral sentiment, be 
is not bound to speak in thunder, nor to iling his arms about lil 
an angry and unskiiful boxer. 








COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 
oe 
Stultus honores 
Swpe dat indignis et fame@ servit ineptus, 
—n 
THE FOREST OF BONDY. 

Tiiz managers of Covent Garden theatre are determined to g0 
on till the full measure of their disgrace is finally accomplished, 
and truly the day does not seem far distant. One drop more in 
the cup of folly, and it will overflow; the public may then be 
roused to a sense of their own dignity, and either burst asunder 
the bonds of monopoly, or compel the Harrises to look a little 
more to the popular recreation, and less to their own emolument: 
till that happy period shall arrive, we must toil on slowly and 
painfully in the task of censure, bending the bow of criticism 
with ‘our utmost vigour, and secure that the shafts will wound. 
thongh they cannot exterminate, 
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Before entering into a minute criticism of the Forest of Bondy, 
we must beg leave to state our surprize that Mr. Henry Harris 
should dare appear before the public as an author. Does he mean 
to say, that there are no dramatists of decent understanding, who 
are willing to write for the theatre? And if this is not answered 
in the negative, by what right does he force upon the public his 
own wretched translations of originals no less wretched? Are 
the English Dramatists to be thrown upon the shelf because he 
has acquired a travelling acquaintance with the French language, 
and because Mr. Farley chooses to take a trip to Paris in the ship 
of fools? Let it be remembered, that this vamped-up piece of 
barbarism, represented on the great English theatre, was only 
tolerated in France upon a stage that might rival with the Sans 
Pareil.—And is the first nation in Europe to be fed with broken 
. remnants from a French kitchen, that were actually flung aside 
as only suited to the coarse palates of the serving-men and scul- 
lions? Break up this system of monopoly, and the nation will no 
longer be insulted. But to our task of criticism—on this occasion 
a painful task. - 

The principal characters in this notable piece of folly, are, ims 
| primis, a very good man, Captain Aubri, personated by Mr. 
Abbot; a very black-looking gentleman, Lieutenant Macaire, by 
| Mr. Farley; a dumb boy, Florio, by Miss Booth; his inamorata, 
Lucille, by Miss Foote ; a Seneschal, by Mr. Egerton; a Colonel, 
by Mr. Barrymore ; Lieutenant Landry, Macaire’s friend, by Mr. 
Hamerton ; a farcical servant, in love with Lucille, Mr. Liston ; 
and so much for the Dramatis Persone :—but hold, we had al- 
most forgot the two principal performers, who, by the bye, saved 
the piece; these are, a large dog, and a real, real waterfall! a 
waterfall, into which Mr. Farley (by deputy) plunges head over 
heels ! eo | 

Aubri, it seems, is in love with the Colonel’s daughter; and 
has beside, by the favour of his king, obtained the commission of 
a captain, Now as these are both very pretty things, Macaire na- 
turally enough desires to possess them himself, and, being a gen- 
tleman of more courage than —. can find no better 
mode of gaining his purpose, thin that of blowing out his rival's 


brains; a very effectual method it must be allowed, but liable to 
Vor, V. 2M 
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some trifling objections. He accordingly provokes his rival to q 
duel, when Landry steps in and observes, that, from the known 
skill of each, both must inevitably fall; to obviate this, he pro. 
poses that they should cast lots for the first fire; this is acceded 
to, and the two fighting friends, Macaire and Landry, £0 out to 
prepare the weapons of destruction. Florio now enters, and Aubri 
expecting a fatal result, confides to his care his purse and pocket- 
book, desiring him to carry them to his mother at Paris, if he 


should not return in the morning; this commission, however, js 


to be kept a secret from every one. Florio, supposing that the Cay 
tain alludes only to the dangers attendant upon his journey 
through the forest, gives, by signs, the required promise, and 
retires to his bed beneath the stairs. — 

Macaire and Landry return, and a scene, very interesting for 


good little children, is the consequence. Landry throws for his 


friend, and uses false dice, which he changes for real ones whea 
Aubri throws, but luckily he is disappvinted in his aims, for the 
casts are equal. ‘The impetuous Macaire seizes the box himself, 
and being ignorant of his friend’s scheme, takes the dice that lie 
before him, and is beaten by his rival. Of course, according to 
the usage made and approved on such occasions, he earnestl 


desires to be shot, and Aubri of course declines it, and wot 


wishing to disturb the house, discharges the pistol through a win 
dow. Here we are somewhat inclined to argue the point with 


Mr. Harris, and prove that this action is altogether out of place; 


but as Mr. Harris is so generous as to expend gratuitously two 
pennyworth of gunpowder upon our auditory nerves, it would be 
ungrateful in us to make objections ; though we really think his 
generosity would be better placed if he were to order a field-piece 
to be brought on between the acts, and fired off for the amuse: 
ment of those ladies and gentlemen who are partial to the smell 
of gunpowder ; be this as it may, the report of the pistol rouses 
the whole party, and Aubri very generously tells a lie to save 
Macaire ; and so ends the first act, appointed for the recreation 
of an enlightened and generous British public—generous with 
vengeance !—write silly, and the account will be more correct. 
Act I1.—To pass over trifles, Florio is asleep beneath the stairs, 
the stage lamps are sunk, and, to use the expression of Mr. Gib- 
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bet, “ tis as dark as hell."—The dog Dragon trots across the 


stage—rings furiously at a bell—Mrs. Davenport comes down with 
a lantern—Dragon barks and pulls her petticoats—not up—Mrs. 
Davenport puts down the lantern, God knows why—the sagacious 
dog, not liking to walk in the dark, picks it up, and marches off 
at a jog-trot, followed by Mrs. D.—What infinite pathos! The 
cries of Mrs. Davenport—the barking of the dog—yet sound in 
our ears! Divine Mr. Harris, admirable Mr. Farley, and though 
last, not least, glorious Fred. Reynolds, ‘‘ a nation’s taste depends 
on you,” and well have you fulfilled the task. 

Macaire and Landry enter; the latter replaces Florio’s spade at 
the foot of the stairs; but instead of retiring to their chamber, 
as might have been expected in such circumstances, they amuse 
theinsclves, and only themselves, by a long dialogue upon con- 
science, which Macaire insists upon it is a very troublesome ar- 
ticle, and which his friend Landry despises as a shadow. This 
very interesting debate is disturbed by the cries of Gertrude, who, 
under the guidance of Dragon, has discovered the body of Aubri. 
The gentlemen now think proper to retreat ;—Gertrude enters and 
alarms the inn with her cries—the whole company, including 
Messieurs Macaire and Landry, rush on, and a long story is re- 
lated, how Dragon rang at the bell ; how Dame Gertrude, alarmed 
by the ringing, got up, and followed Dragon; how Dragon 
trotted into the forest; how Dame Gertrude, notwithstanding 
the time of night, and her knowledge of the forest being haunted 
by robbers, followed the aforesaid Dragon, without first giving 
the alarm, wisely reserving such information for a more fitting 
opportunity ; and how Dragon tore up the earth and discovered 
the bleeding body of his master. Every body is astonished—every 
body is shocked at this awkward circumstance: Florio, Blaise, 
&c. run out to gaze upon the pleasing spectacle of the dead body ; 
(at least, no other reason is assigned for their departure) ; and in 
the mean time the rest of the party enter into a very edifying dis- 
eussion. Now comes the cream of the story—Florio is brought 
back a prisoner upon very strong evidence of his guilt—no less 
than that of Mr. Dragon, who, as Blaise elegantly expresses it, 
** put his snout into Florio’s pocket,” and pulled out Aubri's 
pocket-book and purse. This, it must be allowed, is a most 
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judicious contrivance—‘* but worse remains behind.” —As Florio 
is dumb, Lisette is appointed to explain his signs, but, unfortu. 
nately, every answer is turned to his prejudice, and Colonel Bar. 
rymore, taking huge strides across the stage, insists upon con. 
demnation. Thus ends the second act—of course the less mate. 
rial incidents have been omitted for the sake of brevity. 

Act the third —Dame Gertrude contrives to stop the execution, 
by asserting that Florio is innocent. A messenger is dispatched 
to countermand the first orders, and then it seems that Gertrude 
has no better reasons for her assertion, than that Dragon flew at 

_Macaire and fawned upon Florio. Mr. Harris wisely foreseeing 
that the audience might possibly doubt the fact, and proceeding 
upon the Horatian principle of 

“¢ Segnins irritant que sunt dimissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus”— 
actually exhibits Macaire pursued by the dog. 


The idea of the enormous Mr. Farley, armed with a huge sword, 
and running away from a little poodle, put us in mind of the 


mighty Thomas Thumb killing the giants, and in a small voice 
making love to Huncamunca, when it is sufficiently evident that 
he is scarcely tall enough to untie her garters ; but let that pass. 
The Colonel rejects the evidence, and, in the very nick of time, 
Blaise enters with an officer's bloody belt, that has been found in 
the forest.—Macaire escapes this difficulty by the aid of Landry, 
who, quitting the place upon leave of absence, gives his belt to 
his friend.—The scrutiny commences—Macaire’s fears betray him 
—his belt is examined, and found to bear Landry’s name—he is 
condemned—escapes from his jailors—leaps out of the balcony—is 
pursued—shot—falls into the water—and thus ends the tale. 

Upon such wretched trash criticism would be wasted ; suffice it 
to say, the piece is a translation from the Freneh by Mr. Harris, 
jun. ; the language is contemptible in the extreme, and is even 
below the usual manufacture of the theatre. Perhaps no better 
punishment could be devised for the author, than compelling him 
to perform a principal part in his own piece.—This would be, in- 
deed, a severe retribution, but the extent of the offence de- 
Wands it. 


. As to the performers, we really pity them, always saving and 
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excepting the elegant, the sagacious, the all-accomplished, Mr. 
Farley, who was, if possible, more monstrous than ever; and at 
best‘he is only calculated to play to a company of Hottentots. It 
{4s impossible to liken him to any thing but a baited bull; he has 
the same deafening roar, the same wild unmeaning glare of the 
eye, the same distorted action, and, in short, he only wants the 
horns to complete the animal. His voice is brutally terrific ; it is 
a compound of the kettle-drum and the shrieking of a screech- 
owl; take him all in all, there never was a man less suited to the 
profession of the stage. 








Zeilus. 





MEMORANDA DRAMATICA, 


LIST OF PLAYS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
1814, 


Sept. 29, Honey Moon ; Woodman’s Hut. 
Oct. 1, School for Scandal; Prize. 
3, Richard the Third (Mr. Kean) ; Lock and Key. 
4, Man and Wife ; Children in the Wood. 
6, Othello ; Honest Thieves. 
8, Rule a Wife and have a Wife; Irishman in London, 
10, Richard the Third; Weathercock, 
11, Rivals; Woodman’s Hut. 
12, John Bull; Llusion. 
13, Hamlet; Turn Out. 
15, Policy; or thus runs the World away (Ist time) ; Woodman’s Hut, 
17, Richard the Third; Of Age To-morrow. 
18, Policy; Review. 
19, Ibid; Blue Devils ; Matrimony. 
——— 20, Othello; Illusion. 
s——- 21, Policy; Purse ; Woodman’s Hut. 
——— 22, Othello; Three and the Deuce. 
-—— 24, Richard the Third ; Irishman in London. 
“—— 25, Hypocrite; My Grandmother ; Honest Thieves, 
/ emmme 26, Lionel and Clarissa; Ways and Means, 
=~ 27, Hamlet; Woodman’s Hut. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
1814, 

Sept. 28, Woodman; Doctor Sangrado ; Aladdin. 
—— 30, Artaxerxes ; Forest of Bondy, or Dog of Montargis (Ist time’. 

et. 3, Pizzarro (Rolla, Mr. Conway) ;.... Ibid. 
—— 5, Lord of the Manor............+e+ Ibid. 

6, Romeo and Juliet (Miss O’Niell). .. Ibid. 

amma | hw, TEER TE TEE 
Sy Ai bes bik sé wreewhaeaed eC 
Bi, Love in e Village... .cccoctvcccess 
eee er eee 
13, Venice Preserved (Miss O’Niell).... Ibid. 
SE, Ps bvesessckioh weKue sede uege ele 
17, Romeo and Juliet................ Tbid. 
12, Maid of the Mill ere | 
19, Venice Preserved ; Midas. 
20, Maid of the Mill; Forest of Bondy. 
21, Venice Preserved ; Ibid. 
22, Coriolanus (Mr. Kemble) ; Miller and his Men. 
24, Romeo and Juliet; Forest of Bondy. 
ig Ua ave a:o:0:0:0in 4:0 tec ONE 
=-—— 26, Venice Preserved; Richard Ceur de Lion. 
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o— 27, Hamlet; Forest of Bondy. 
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THE CIRCUs, 


Tur Melo-Drama of ‘‘ The Forest of Bondy" is the chief at- 
traction at this theatre; and, to do justice to the managers, it 
is infinitely superior to the piece of the same name represented at 


Covent Garden Theatre. The interest is increased in a tenfold 


proportion, and so envious was Mr. Harris of its superiority, that 
he applied to the Chamberlain to suppress the license of the 
Circus. This, by chance, came to the ears of Mr. Branscomb, 
who, having first taken measures for the defence of his property, 
went to Mr. Fawcett, the Covent Garden stage-manager, and re- 
proached him for.his shameful duplicity. <* If,’ said Mr. Brans- 
comb, ‘ you had signified to me your pleasure, I should have 
waved my right for the sake of quiet, though 1 must inform you, 
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that when you act such pieces as The Forest of Bondy. at your 


theatre, it is you that rob me; not I that injure you Besides, 
Sir, Mr. Elliston, when proprietor of the Circus, acted Macbeth, 
A Bold Stroke for a Wife, and, indeed, the most popular pieces 
of the established Drama ; yet you made no objection,” —*‘ Mr. 
Branscomb,” replied Mr. Fawcett, ‘* you may do what you please 
with Shakspeare, only do not steal our Melo-Dramas.’’—This 
needs no comment. 

The most material difference in the two pieces is the catas- 
trophe. Eloi (the Florio of Covent Garden) is brought on the 
stage to suffer the punishment of death; Macaire is at the head 
of the soldiers selected to shoot him. In the very crisis of his 
fate Lucille rushes on to stop the execution. She has found in 
the forest a torn and bloody scarf, which must have belonged to 
one of the officers, as, in the morning of their arrival in the 
town, each officer had received one, a present from the Colonel's 
daughter. Upon the strength of this, the Seneschal had sent her 
forward to stop the execution. Macaire resists the mandate, and 
asks for some proof of this delegated authority. Again the victim 
isin danger, when the Seneschal enters with the Colonel and 
other officers. The examination takes place, and as Macaire had 
previously foreseen the possibility of such a moment, and torn 
the sash from the dead body of Aubri, the investigation proves 
ineffective. The Seneschal retires with the Colonel, Eloiis on the 
eve of destruction, Lucille interposes and struggles with Macaire, 
and, in that effort, discovers the very sword-knot she had given 
Aubri. It seems he had Just his own sword in the struggle with 
the dog, and had taken Aubri’s in its place —The final discovery 
is then made, and Macaire, despairing, puts an end to his ex- 
astence. 

Another principal point is the murder of Aubri, which is com. 
mitted on the stage. It was terribly effective. The forgiving 
spirit of the victim, who, in dying, turns to his murderer, and 
pardons his offence ;—the bitter and unavailing repentance of 
Macaire, contrasted with the ferocious insensibility of Landry, 
formed altogether a most powerful and trying scene. To say that 
it is far superior to the trumpery of Covent Garden, is to say 
nothing ; the managers of that theatre might blush at their in- 
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feriority, if they were not utterly insensible to shame: but, 
Heaven be praised, they are above such vulgar feelings ! 

Mr. Huntley deserves warm commendation ; and when it pleases 
Mr. Farley to come to a proper senze of his own incapacity, Mr. 
H. may probably be elected to fill his place. 

Zoilus Minor, 
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PROVINCIAL THEATRICALS. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, BRIGHTON. 


Mr. Trotter is the present manager of our Theatre ; the per. 
formers are sclect.and efficient. Several of the most distinguished 
London actors have been performing here. Among the most 
successful was Mrs. Bartley (late Miss Smith). Mr. Mathews is 
down here, and (so my hostess informed me) is La»pooned! 
(Shampooned) every morning by Saked Mahomed. 

Oct. 1814. Donald, 


THEATRE, WORTHING. 


Tue theatre this season has been but thinly attended. The 
performances are more than respectable. ‘‘ The Miller and his 
Men" was got up with an attention to scenery, dresses, decora- 
tions, and stage-business that would do credit to either of the 
winter theatres. These exertions on the part of the managers and 
actors have not met with the suc¢ess they merit. 


Donald. - 
1 


. 


THEATRE, PECKHAM. 


This theatre closed on Wednesday the Sth of October, with the 
play of ‘‘ The Schoot for Scandal,”” and the farce of «* Fortune's 
Frolic.” The principal performers were Messrs. Supple, Kean, 
Penley, Cooke, Young, &c. Mrs. Young, Mrs. Jefferies, Miss 
Penley, and Mrs. Kean. This latter lady is the mother of Mr. 


Kean of Drury Lane Theatre. The likeness is astonishingly 
great, 





Donald. 
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